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This issue carries the annual Handy Market List 
of book publishers, a standard feature of the No- 
vember issue of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. It also 
carries articles from several different viewpoints on 
book writing, marketing, and publishing. It might 
almost be assumed from this emphasis on the book 
market that authors are being advised to jump into 
the business of writing books. Let us hasten to correct 
such an impression. We are merely giving informa- 
tion for those who will insist upon writing books. 

As H. Bedford-Jones comments, the rewards of 
book writing are much overestimated, at least from 
the financial side. You may write a best seller and 
grow rich, but the chances are much greater that your 
book, if you get it published, will bring you a few 
hundred dollars in royalty, plus a certain amount of 
prestige and personal satisfaction. There is—generally 
speaking—far more money in serial rights than in 
book rights. 

A writer in the Los Angeles Times Sunday Maga- 
zine—Eli Lowe, though for all we know this may 
be a pseudonym—recently gave a summary of the re- 
wards of book writing as he had discovered them. 
His book was a serious volume to which he had de- 
voted some years. It received enthusiastic reviews; 
the critics hailed it. His royalty statements follow: 


Copies Royalties 
Advance sales “86S 173.60 
First six months 533 106.60 
Second six months ; 56 11.00 
Third six months... - : 18 3.60 
Fourth six j .80 
Fifth six months oe 2 40 


$296.20 


“bad years,” of course. but it is 


This was in the 
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typical, as far as our observation goes. If Mr. Lowe 
had written a detective yarn or a sex novel, suitable 
for the circulating libraries, his royalties would have 
been somewhat higher. If he had written a best-seller, 
he might have made several thousands. If he had sold 
movie rights, or first serial rights, he would have come 
out considerably better. But the average novel does 
not make much money for its author. These are the 
simple facts. 


With regard to the writers’ code situation, little 
can be added to the summary published in our Oc- 
The American Fiction Guild is still work- 
ing on the matter, and has been receiving comments 
and suggestions from members and non-members in 
response tO a COpy of the complete tentative code 
mailed out early in October. Many worth-while 
changes and additions have been made, which will be 
taken into consideration betore the final draft is sub- 
mitted to the Recovery Administration at Washing 
ton. Before this issue of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIS1 
is in the hands of readers, this final draft will prob 
ably have been submitted, after which its fate will be 
in the lap of the gods. 


The attitude of at least one publisher toward the 
writer's plea for code protection is expressed in a 
courageous letter from C. W. Mowre, editor of Dell 
publications. Mr. Mowre writes, under date of Oc- 
tober 20: 

‘Glad to see you are getting behind the NRA code 
for authors. I am flying to Washington this after- 
noon to speak before a group there, and I believe that 
definite results will come from it, as they are very 
close to the Recovery Administration. 

“Possibly you are wondering what my motive is in 
fighting the authors’ battle for them. I will tell you. It 
gives the publishers in some measure control over 
the shoe-string publishers. 

“The combined effect of these innumerable shoe- 
stringers cannot help but be felt by established and 
reputable publishers. Unless we protect ourse!ves, I 
am afraid no one else will. By getting a code for 
authors and artists which will specify minimum rates, 
we force the shoe-stringers to meet the prices paid by 
reputable magazines, and also the author is in a po- 
sition that he has never before enjoyed. No reputable 
publisher would fight against this, but the shoe- 
stringer will. It will be interesting to see what happens.” 


One-hour novels; two-hour novels; three-hour nov- 
els. Short novels that can be read within one evening. 
This is an idea that is being broached to book pub- 
lishers by Ed Bodin, New York representative of THE 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, and many of them have 
agreed that it sounds good. At least one book pub- 
lisher is definitely considering the advisability of en- 
tering the field. 

Publication of these short books would open up a 
valuable field for writers. Many authors have manu- 
scripts in 15,000 to 35,000 word lengths that, for 
various reasons, are not suited to serial or magazine 
publication, yet have the substance and merit needed 
for book publication. At present there is almost no 
market for such a manuscript. 

“The idea perhaps came from the radio, with its 
15-minute, half-hour, and hour broadcasts,”’ writes 
Bodin. “Magazine editors are reporting a preference on 
the part of the public toward long stories and nov- 
elettes complete in one issue. The short novel is 
catching on. I believe the book publishers can cash 
in on the vogue, and it will certainly open up an im- 
portant field for writers.” 
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READING A TON 
MANUSCRIPTS 


OF BOOK 


The author of this article is sales manager 
for a New York publishing house and was 
previously a retail book buyer in large 
stores, is part-time job, in addition to his 
sales work, is to read manuscripts for the 
publisher he represents. He therefore rep- 
resents the hard-headed viewpoint of the man 


Some Reflections of a Publisher’s 


HE other day I figured that in the last year 

I have read 1,000 book manuscripts. As 

the typical manuscript weighs about two 
pounds, I have read, then, in this time, a ton of 
manuscripts. Out of this ton we accepted very 
few. What lessons can a writer glean from this 
experience? Why were those rejected sent back 
so promptly? What characterized the success- 
ful authors? 

First I should give a little personal back- 
ground. At this writing I am sales manager of 
a small, successful publishing house. While my 
major job is selling, I do have time to do a con- 
siderable amount of reading as well. Though 
not infallible, I have a fair appreciation of the 
sales possibilities of books. The head of the 
firm reads all of the manuscripts that seem to 
offer any possibilities, and before we finally ac- 
cept any title, at least three people in the or- 
ganization have read and approved it. 


THe Most GLariInGc 


The most glaring fault in the fiction manu- 
scripts we receive is inadequate and unreal char- 
acterization. There are no live people in the 
dull pages. As practically all novels are about 
people, if the author fails to make his characters 
live, the manuscript is hopeless, no matter how 
many interesting situations may be present. 
Such a book goes right back to the author. In 
our minds, and I am sure in the minds of other 
publishers, no author who cannot make his 
characters vivid has any hope of success as a 
novelist. 

Take any list of best-selling novels and you 
will find that all of these authors convey to 
the readers stories of live, interesting people. 
Who, in reading Ann Vickers, can possibly say 
that Ann is not alive? Even Lewis’s minor 
characters live. As all students of writing know, 
there are two principal methods of portraying 
characters. One is by direct description of the 
character and the character’s actions. The other 
is by the comments of minor characters about 
the main character. As I am not a fiction 
writer, I can’t tell you specifically how this is 


who must estimate a book for its sales pos- 
sibilities as well as its literary merit. He 
prefers to remain anonymous, but The 
Author & Journalist can vouch for his expe- 
rience and the authority of his views. 


Reader. 


done, but it must be done, and done effectively, 
to put the story over. 

Besides knowing how to portray character, 
the novelist must know his or her people inti- 
mately. Pearl Buck’s The Good Earth was a 
success for a number of reasons, but primarily 
she was able to make the reader know the char- 
acters of the book as well as she knew them, and 
she knew them very intimately. At the time 
this book was published I was in the retail book 
business and when I read it I agreed with the 
publisher that, despite the subject matter, this 
book was going to have a big sale. Any author 
who can make American readers feel that they 
know intimately a group of Chinese does not 
have to worry about the size of her audience. 


Most Manuscripts Lack SUBSTANCE 


Let us assume now that a manuscript is being 
considered for publication. The reader feels 
that the author can depict character, yet he has 
no urge to recommend the book for publication. 
As likely as not, his reaction is the thought: 
“This is just another novel.” An average novel 
about average people is about the dullest reading 
imaginable. True, Sinclair Lewis won the Nobel 
prize for writing Babbit, a novel about an aver- 
age man, but no one can claim that Babbit is an 
average novel. 

T he Store, by Stribling, won the latest Pulit- 
zer Prize for fiction. It is a novel well worth 
anyone’s time in reading. Stribling lacks a cer- 
tain felicity of words. No critic would call him 
a great stylist, but he has a tremendous story to 
tell. It is the story of a family in the South 
during the reconstruction days. Although I read 
the book a year ago, the principal characters are 
still real people to me and I feel that I could 
find my way around Florence, Alabama. His 
book has substance. 

If a writer has not enough material for a 
novel, then let him write a short-story. Edna 
Ferber packs her novels full of material. You 
feel when finishing one that your time has been 
well spent and that you have learned to know a 
new phase of American life. 
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Not that a book of “substance” need be 
wholly serious. Clarence Budington Kelland is 
one of the most successful writers in America. 
Critics would probably rate him as writer of 
“light” literature, yet all of his novels are full 
of interesting people and interesting sidelights 
on different businesses and occupations. Many 
a light novel has more substance than appears 
on the surface. 


SOMETHING Must HapreNn 


After all is said and done, something has to 
happen in a novel. People do not care for the 
old forms of melodrama but they do want some 
action and some progress on the part of the 
characters. Donald Henderson Clarke is one of 
the most popular novelists in the country. His 
books are ignored by the critics but his sales 
run on steadily. He starts his stories off with a 
bang and things keep happening right down to 
the closing sentence. This, plus his excellent 
characterization, makes for his popularity. 
Everyone has read books in which it seems as 
if everything is running around in circles. With 
greatly curtailed lists, very few of these are be- 
ing published. 


INSINCERE WRITING 


No matter how much talent a writer may 
have, he cannot succeed without sincerity. It is 
true that some insincere writing is on the mar- 
ket, but it seldom sells. Sincere means honest, 
genuine. If a writer thinks that he can sit in a 
chair and dash off a bunch of sheets of junk 
and send them in and get publication, he has 
another think coming. Almost every day we 
receive some manuscript with a letter stating: 
“T am sending you under separate cover a manu- 
script entitled Such-and-such. I fully realize 
that this is not literature but it is a good, lively 
story that should have a sale.” In other words, 
the author knows that his stuff is poor but 
hopes that the publisher and the public will 
be saps enough to buy it. Invariably the work 
is unpublishable. 

If the author instead would honestly write, 
“T am sending you a novel entitled So-and-so. 
I have done the very best I can, to produce a 
novel that will appeal to you sufficiently to 
justify publishing,” there would be some hope 
of sympathetic attention. Every publisher wants 
to help sincere writers who have talent. There 
is no hope for a facile purveyor of words who 
knows he is writing tripe. 

Temple Bailey writes stories of sweet-girl 
heroines and Theodore Dreiser writes of highly 
sexed people and stark tragedies. They have at 
least one thing in common. Neither ever writes 
an insincere line. Both believe in their books 
and do the best they know how. Our firm pub- 
lishes one author whose books always lose money 
for us. We are willing to lose money because 
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we know he has talent and that he is one of the 
most sincere men alive. 

I have never known of a successful author 
who did not take his work very seriously. I 
know better than to kid even our best-natured 
authors about their works. The quickest way 
to lose a friend who writes is to suggest that his 
work is trivial. 

CLEVERNESS 


Someone is reported to have said that 
O. Henry’s success in writing short-stories with 
surprise endings ruined American short-story 
writing for a generation. Whether or not this 
statement is true is not for me to say, but the 
point is well taken. No writer can hope to suc- 
ceed by mere tricks and cleverness. O. Henry 
had much more than his cleverness; many of 
his imitators have this alone. I can’t name a 
half dozen really clever writers in the country. 
Very few writers can do bright and amusing 
dialogue—and almost all of these have been 
hired by the movies to write originals for the 
screen. In private conversation we know that 
nothing is worse than a joke that falls flat. In 
reading manuscripts it is very painful to read 
lines that are supposed to be bright but are not. 
Few people can write witty books, yet many 
try. 

I hope that these reactions of a publisher’s 
reader—who is also engaged in the hard job of 
selling books after they are published—will help 
some AUTHOR & JOURNALIST readers who are 
trying to sell books. Not every person can 
write acceptable fiction. Some writers are bound 
to struggle for years and never be accepted, be- 
cause the talent is not there. There are others 
who almost succeed; these observations have 
been written for their benefit. And while on 
the subject, I would like to say a few words 
about publishing in general. 


THE Book MARKET 


Unquestionably, far more fiction titles are 
published a year than the market can absorb. 
For several years publishers have realized this, 
but the lists have not been cut drastically. This 
has been due in part to the fact that a publish- 
ing house has a fixed overhead and all have tried 
to maintain as nearly their old volume of busi- 
ness as possible. Such a volume could not be 
attained with smaller lists, so lists have re- 
mained stable or even have been expanded. 
Where no advances are given to the author, a 
publisher just about breaks even on manufac- 
turing and royalty costs on a sale of 2000 
copies. He breaks even on his manufacturing 
costs, plus royalty, plus normal overhead, on 
3000 copies, provided little advertising is done. 
To show a satisfactory profit with a fair 
amount of advertising the book has to sell 5000 
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copies. Where money is advanced to the author, 
the required minimum sale is increased to the 
proportion of the advance. Trade rumor, with- 
out accurate verification, was that Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. had to sell 70,000 copies of Ann 
Vickers before they broke even. 

Before the depression reached its greatest se- 
verity a run-of-the-mill novel sold from 3000 
to 5000 copies. When hard times struck, the 
sales of this type of novel fell to less than 2000 
copies and the majority sold about 1000 copies. 
No publishing house can afford to lose actual 
money in publishing many books, hence drastic 
cuts in lists were in order. 

Business has recently picked up materially, 
but not enough to change the policy of care- 
fully selecting manuscripts. It will probably 
be some years before as much fiction will be 
published as back in 1929. 

This naturally seriously affects new writers, 
but our own experience as well as what I gather 
from other publishers convinces me that pub- 
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lishers are ready and eager to publish books of 
new authors when they are of sufficient merit to 
make us positive that they will find a ready 
market and justify the heavy promotion costs 
of selling a first novel. 


TuHeE Best SELLERS 


Nothing is as deceptive to publishers and 
writers as “best sellers.” Just because one book 
is a best seller, there is absolutely no assurance 
that another book of similar theme will sell 
well. In fact, it would be almost safe to say 
that if a certain type of book proves a best 
seller, then the following best seller is bound to 
be something radically different. I believe that 
a novelist is best off if he writes stories about 
themes familiar to him and does not worry 
about best-selling trends. The only type of 
novel that I would say is definitely unsalable at 
the present time is the World War novel. If 
All Quiet on the Western Front were published 
now it probably would not sell over 10,000 
copies. 


BOOK MARKETS ARE 


LOOKING UP 


. . . By FRANK CLAY CROSS 
Associate Editor of The Author & Journalist. 


THE swift and 
amazing changes in 
every branch of 
business and indus- 
try, which took 
place in the first 
half-year of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration, were, 
of course, bound to 
reach into the realm 
of magazines and 
books. I was not 
completely aware 
of the changes as 
they affect writers, 
however, until my 
usual fall trip to New York City, early in Oc- 
tober, to interview editors with respect to con- 
ditions and trends in the manuscript market. 
Almost exactly seven months had elapsed since 
my last previous trip, which had been coinci- 
dent with the presidential inauguration cere- 
monies in March. The country was then on the 
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verge of panic, with banks closed and business 
paralyzed. Naturally there was not an over- 
abundance of sunshine in editorial quarters. 

Now, however, an atmosphere of optimism is 
almost everywhere in evidence. I found it not 
only in the magazine offices which I visited, but 
even more noticeably in the editorial offices of 
the book publishers. During the first half of 
1933, it was almost a hopeless gesture for a 
writer to submit a book manuscript to any pub- 
lishing company. The sale of books was nearly 
at a standstill, and even the larger companies 
were hesitating to spend the money necessary 
to put a new volume into print. Then, in April, 
sales began to pick up, and they have continued 
to gain momentum until now the market for 
book manuscripts is again fairly good and con- 
sistently improving. 

A good example of how conditions have 
changed was provided by my experience in 
taking a manuscript, written by one of my 
present clients, to the Penn Publishing Com- 
pany in Philadelphia. This same manuscript 
had been submitted to the same company, ap- 
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proximately eight months earlier, and had been 
returned with a letter stating that it could not 
be considered for publication at that time. 
When I spoke to the editor about it, however, 
and asked him if he cared to consider it now, 
he very quickly expressed his willingness to 
do so. 

“T’ll be glad to see it again,” he asked, “if you 
have it with you. We’re looking for good mate- 
rial,” 

This same desire to find good stories, both of 
fiction and of fact, was also made known to 
me in the offices of every other book publisher 
that I visited: Harper & Brothers, Harcourt 
Brace, Houghton-Mifflin, and several others. 

In most cases, the keenest interest seems to 
be to find good non-fiction manuscripts of book 
length, not only for adults but for children 
as well. The depression has apparently de- 
veloped serious interests in the minds of the 
reading public, which call for informational 
material written in a dramatic and colorful 
style. The writer who can do that job com- 
petently would seem to have a rather unusual 


opportunity right now to get himself estab- 


lished. Significant biography, stories of com- 
merce, industry and finance, well-informed dis- 
cussions of governmental and social problems, 
dramatizations of scientific progress—anything 
of that character, if written in a popular vein, 
will unquestionably be read with interest in 
the offices of any publisher who deals at all in 
non-fiction books. 

Miss Ida Louise Raymond, in charge of the 
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juvenile department of Harper & Brothers, was 
one who especially emphasized to me the need 
for well-written fact stories for children. “We're 
looking for fact stories much more than for 
fiction stories at the present time,” she said, 
“though I don’t mean to say that we’re not also 
in the market for good fiction. In fact, the only 
things that we taboo entirely are fairy stories.” 
Incidentally, nobody seems to want fairy stories. 

In the field of adult fiction, whether for book 
or magazine publication, the growing demand is 
for genuinely good stories of a somewhat ro- 
mantic flavor. The sordid, “slice-of-life” type 
of story, which was so much in vogue a few 
years ago, is not popular now. The present 
trend is toward “regional” stories, and stories 
with an exotic background—good, stirring tales. 

From every quarter comes the testimony that 
American business and industry are on the up 
grade. The magazine and book businesses are 
not exceptions. Advertising lineage is increas- 
ing monthly, which means more money for the 
magazines; and more money for the magazinés 
means more money for the writers. Of course, 
no sensible person can reasonably expect that 
conditions for the writer will quickly return to 
what they were in the halcyon days before the 
stock market crash in 1929; but nevertheless 
they are improving. There will probably be no 
better time than right now for the earnest, in- 
telligent worker, whether professional or ama- 
teur, to get his literary surf-board firmly set on 
the crest of the wave which is carrying our 
Nation back to normal prosperity. 


THOSE TERRIBLE 


. . . By KATHLEEN MOW 


44 HY the gloom?” I asked as I entered my 
friend's study. “Why not?” she asked 
wearily, looking up from the pile of re- 

jected manuscripts before her. “Will you tell me 
how a new writer is ever going to succeed when every 
editor in the land is doing his best to keep her out 
of publication? Wouldn’t you think some of them 
would be interested in encouraging new talent? Or, 
at least, they might have some feeling for young am- 
bition. I wonder how they would like trying to 
write themselves—and getting nothing but rejection 
slips?” 

Many editors are also writers,’ I said. 

“Yes, I suppose that is just the trouble. They 
won't encourage new talent because they're afraid of 
competition.” 

Then before I could argue the point, she went on. 

“Even receiving rejection slips isn’t so bad, if I 
feel sure my manuscripts are read, but when they send 
them back without even looking them over it makes 
me furious. Here I’ve worked over this story for 
days, dreamed it, lived it, sweated over it; and all for 
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what? I sent it out, and it comes back to me without 
ever having a chance to appear in print.” 

“How do you know it wasn’t read?” 

“Oh, I glued the 23rd and 24th pages together. 
See?” 

I did. Those pages were glued so securely that the 
corners would have to be torn off to separate them. 
“But the editor might have read the first 23 pages,” 
I suggested. 

“But he couldn’t be sure it wasn’t the right story 
for him unless he read it all,’’ she insisted. 

“To what magazine did you send it?” 

“To Sloppy Stories.” 

“But isn’t that a sentimental magazine? This seems 
to be a detective story.” 

“It is,” she said proudly. “And a good one. I sent 
it because Sloppy Stories advertised for tales that are 
different.” 

“But not too different, I’m afraid.” 

“Well, why didn’t they say so then?” She picked 
up another envelope. “And look how careless this 
editor was. He sent this ‘script back without even 
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ecuy rea envelope. All of my preicous work could 
have been scattered to the winds, for all he cared.” 

I examined the flap suspiciously. It looked as 
though it had been moistened. “Do you suppose there 
was enough gum on it to hold if he did try to seal 
it?” 

“If there wasn’t he could have put some glue or 
something on it, couldn’t he? Surely no sane editor 
could expect a beginner to buy expensive materials 
now. 

“And here’s another thing. This came back marked 
‘Postage due 9 cents.’ Now I always include return 
postage, and just because I happened to slip up one 
time, they return my entire manuscript. They might 
have known I intended to put it in. Besides, they 
have more money to buy stamps than I have. 

“But the editor of Zippy Stories takes the grand 
prize for carelessness. Here he’s addressed this enve- 
lope so poorly that the postman thought it read Rev. 
Brown instead of Rene Brown, so he delivered it to 
the minister across the street. Mrs. Brown brought 
it over this morning—opened, of course—and was I 
mortified? You know the kind of stuff Zippy Stories 
prints, and they had both read it, I suppose.” 

“Don’t you include a self-addressed envelope with 
your manuscripts when you mail them out?” 

“No indeed. If the stories sell, then the envelopes 
will be wasted. So I just clip the return stamps to 
my letters.” 

“Of course you type your name on your material ?” 

“No, I write it on with pen and ink. But I’m sure 
my handwriting is perfectly legible,” she said acidly. 

“But here is the worst complaint of all. A careless 
or indifferent editor is bad enough, but a dishonest 
one is worse. Now I mailed a collection of ten 
poems—I’m sure it was ten—to Better Poems & Gar- 
dens; nine of them returned with an ordinary rejec- 
tion slip, but where is the tenth one? If he wanted 
to use it, why didn’t he send me a check, or a note 
saying that he was holding it out for future considera- 
tion? But no, the poem appealed to him so he just 
slipped it out and thought I’d never miss it. But I 
now, I’m practically certain there were ten poems 
in that collection.” 

That “practically certain” caught my ear. “Of 
course you've looked up your record to make sure you 
mailed all ten poems?” 

“Record? I don’t keep one. My memory is perfect; 
everyone says so. Besides, I live only for my work. 
I know every word I write, I can tell you the name 
of every manuscript I’ve ever submitted, and the 
magazines that have returned it. That’s my business. 
So I’m sure I mailed that poem to them. Of course, 
I did send some material to the Rhyme House Publi- 
cations the same day, but I know I didn’t send it 
there.” 

Just then the maid came in. “Beg pardon, ma’am, 
but the laundry jest come back, an’ I was wonderin’, 
was your pink pajamas in it this time?” 

“Yes, Mary.” 

"Well, they ain’t now. I thought maybe we hadn't 
sent ’em out.” 

“Mary, do you mean to tell me you let the laundry 
go again without making a list and checking it?” 

“Well, ya see, ma’am they was only the ordinary 
things, an’ I was sure I could remember. I’m posi- 
tively sure they ain’t nothin’ missin’ but maybe one 
of Mr. Brown’s shirts, an’ them pajamas, like I said.” 

“Mary, I’m afraid I'll have to dismiss you,” said 
her mistress. “Surely you can’t expect me to excuse 
such carelessness and inefficiency.” 


Ring Wilmer Lardner, famous humorist, regarded 
by many critics as America’s leading short-story writ- 
er, died Sept. 25, at his home in East Hampton, L. I., 
aged 48. 


AN ODD LOT 
By George F. Meeter 


RANCIS BACON was so much the scientist that 
he caught a fatal cold trying to discover why a 
chicken covered with snow would not decompose 

. . . George Sand dressed as a man, smoked a Turkish 
pipe, and with liberal beliefs collected a number of 
lovers whom she afterward used for novel material . . . 
Alphonse Daudet has often been called the Dickens 
of France .. . In his younger years Dostoievsky was 
condemned to be shot because of his writings and 
only escaped by a last minute reprieve . . . The First 
Folio, put out after Shakespeare’s death, is said to be 
the most valuable book in the English language. . . 
Most socalled Elizabethan drama was written after 
Elizabeth was dead . . . At the outbreak of the Civil 
War in England Milton stopped writing poetry for 
twenty years in order to compose pamphlets for, the 
Rebels, which excessive labor led directly to his blind- 
ness . . . Before the Copyright Laws authors were 
the most cheerful thieves in the world, lifting plots 
wherever they found them . . . Bunyan was an un- 
cultured man aiming at religious truth, yet with Pz#l- 
grim’s Progress he achieved literary immortality . . . 
Pepys’ famous dairy was not even meant for publica- 
tion . . . Jonathan Swift wrote with hatred and con- 
tempt but his best known ironies have become classics 
for children . . . before his death Virgil ordered the 
Aeneid to be burned . . . Dr. Johnson, center of the 
intellectual life in England of his time, is remembered 
best by the biography of him by Boswell . . . Tenny- 
son devoted thirty years to writing Idylls Of The 
King, thus completing a project Milton had contem- 
plated before him . . . Fitzgerald’s translation of the 
Rubaiyat used to be accepted by the young literary 
folk of England as a sort of poetic Bible . . . Swin- 
burne was said to be a master of every harmony, 
rhythm, cadence and accent into which English words 
could be combined . . . Spinoza in his youth acted as 
a model for Rembrandt . . . Rousseau wrote in his 
Confessions that nothing vigorous or great could ever 
issue from a pen totally venal . . . Ferenc Molnar is 
said to have peddled Liliom along Broadway fot six 
years before getting it accepted here . 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, etc., 
Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of The 
Author & Journalist, Published Monthly at Denver, Colorado, 
for October, 1933 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally ——— Willard E. Hawkins, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the editor of The Author & Journalist, and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 
That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, The 
Author Journalist Publishing Co., Denver, Colo.; Editor, 
Willard E. Hawkins, Denver, Colo.; Managing Editor, None; 
Business Manager, John T. Bartlett, Boulder, Colo, 2. That the 
owner is: The Author & Journalist Publishing Co., Denver, 
Colo.; Willard E. Hawkins, Denver, Colo.; John T. Bartlett, 
Boulder, Colo.; Queenabelle S. Hawkins, Denver, Colo.; Mar- 
garet A. Bartlett, Boulder, Colo. 3. That the known bondhold- 
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OTHER RIGHTS 


. . . By H. BEDFORD-JONES 


To my intense as- 
tonishment, I have 
very lately discov- 
ered that the old 
question of authors’ 
rights, which I had 
thought to be long 
since settled past 
any argument, has 
bobbed up again in 
a rather virulent 
form. That is to 
say, among book 
publishers. And, 
since the majority 
of writers, both old 
and new, are ex- 
ceedingly anxious to get a book published, with 
a perhaps exaggerated idea of its value to them, 
this script may interest them. 

I have long had extremely amiable personal 
relations with a publisher whom I shall call 
Matt. He does not publish all my books, but a 
certain number of them. Recently I arranged 
to sell to a magazine an old novel that had 
never been serialized, though it had appeared in 
book form, and Matt intervened with a demand 
for half the proceeds. 

“These aren’t second serial rights I’m selling, 
but first,” I replied. 

“No matter. Read your contract! Any serial 
publication after the issuance in book form is 
split with the publisher.” 

It proved to be so. Well, that did not matter 
particularly. But Matt came along with a new 
contract to be signed. 

“I’m being generous with you,” he said. 
“Usually I get half the serial rights and half of 
all other rights. I’m cutting this in two with 
you.” 

“You can cut it out altogether,” I rejoined 
tartly. “A book publisher has no business with 
any except book rights. You can have half the 
second serial rights because they amount to 
little anyway. But half the serial rights—wow! 
And movie rights—wow! Why don’t you get 
a contract that is approved by the Authors’ 
League?” 

“My contract is approved,” he said calmly. 
“If a publisher takes a chance on a book these 
days, he wants to get any remuneration pos- 
sible.” 

“So does this particular author,” I told him. 
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H. Bedford-Jones needs no introduction to 
Author & Journalist readers. He is one of 
the most deservedly popular as well.as most 
prolific of fiction writers, and frequently ap- 
pears as well in the ‘ ‘slicks.’ Some seventy 
of his books have been published. His num- 
erous articles on problems of the writer, in 
The Author &. ournalist, and his two books 
for writers, his Fiction Business”’ and 
“The Fictioneer,”’ belong to the 
vital literature of the craft. 


“You can count me out altogether, Matt. I 
don’t give a damn for book publishing anyhow; 
if I have to give you half the proceeds on a 
manuscript, I’ll quit writing!” 

“Well, So-and-So does,” he rejoined, men- 
tioning an extremely famous author. “I have a 
split on his serial and movie rights. So does Jim 
Blank; I’ve just sold two of his novels to the 
films. He’d never have sold them himself on 
God’s green earth! But when I bring out his 
latest book, I sell that and another one with it 
in Hollywood.” 

“Either they’re damned fools,” I said, 
else—” 

Or else—yes, there it was! I probed, and 
discovered the secret. 

Both these well-known authors did give Matt 
a split on all rights. Why? Because they were 
intimate friends. Because they talked over with 
him, discussed with him, every bit of writing 
they did; because he planned, advised, con- 
sulted with them. That was legitimate enough. 

But, when he uses this argument with other 
writers, when he calmly deludes himself into the 
fixed idea that all writers must hand over fifty 
per cent of all rights—then he becomes a men- 
ace to the society of authors. 

I am really hitting, not at any one publisher, 
but at a number represented by the one. Their 
contract is approved by the Authors’ League, 
certainly; that is, the form of contract they 
use. The clauses which fill in the blanks of that 
contract—well, that’s something else again! 
It’s like the pulp publishers who would buy any 
rights the silly writer will let them have. 

When presented to a budding author, the ar- 
gument that a publisher does not care to take 
many chances these days is perfectly sound. 
The argument that a publisher can more hand- 
ily sell the movie and serial rights is all hot air. 
All the publisher does is to turn over the manu- 
script to an agent; nothing to lose, everything 
to gain. 

Another argument, frequently used, is a list 
of successful writers who do split with their 
publishers, or a list of publishers who demand 
such a split and get it. This specious line of 
talk has nothing to do with the case; it is like 
the flowers that bloom in the spring, tra-la. We 
return to the days when editors lied pointblank 
with the same lie—that it was the invariable 
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practice of the firm to buy all rights, etc., etc. 

Facts are facts, brethren. A book publisher 
has no right to any except book rights in your 
manuscript. If he has worked over the idea and 
the story with you, if he is a collaborator, that 
is different; it seldom happens. If his publica- 
tion of the book is such a success that the film 
rights are grabbed, then he profits by increased 
book sales; he still has no earthly right to prof- 
its that have nothing to do with his business. 

But suppose he says to you: “Take it or 
leave it?” 

Then, kind friend, you become what is aca- 
demically termed a gambler. The chances are 
two in five, these days, that if you call his 
bluff he will weaken and publish the book and 
be content with his legitimate profits. Three 
in five, he won’t. There are plenty of other 
suckers. 
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But consider this. If he has wanted the MS. 
enough to offer to bring it out, then it is good. 
Book MSS. are not being sought these days; 
they are being shunned. If one man made you 
an offer, that means your MS. has something 
on the ball. You have every chance in the 
world of getting it accepted by some other 
publisher. 

Of course, you may figure that you’d be 
tickled pink to get a book published at any 
concession. So you wriggle a little and then 
yield, with a pleased sensation of becoming 
famous. Well, that’s all right. That’s your 
business. Only—your contract calls for your 
next three books to be submitted to the same 
publisher, on the same terms. 

And there, if your book happens to make a 
hit—you’re hooked. 


PRACTICE MAKES 


. . . By R. E. WOLSELEY 


BUDDING authors 
have for years been 
told that with suffi- 
cient practice of the 
art of writing, they 
may become per- 
fect. The advice is 
based on that old 
chestnut, “Practice 
makes perfect.” 

For some reason, 
not many of the 
givers of this ad- 
vice have thought 
to set forth a very 
important condi- 
tion. Practice, per 
se, does not make for perfection in writing, or 
even in that field where it is most often ap- 
plied—the world of sports. 

One of the reasons why we have so many 
thousands of men and women plugging away 
at articles and short-stories and novels, as well 
as other forms of writing, without ever achiev- 
ing the slightest success, be it artistic or finan- 
cial, is that they are everlastingly practicing 
the wrong thing. 

Unquestionably, practice will make you per- 
fect in what you are practicing, if you do it 
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Mr. Wolseley has been teacher of journal- 
ism at Northwestern University, Mundelein 
College and other schools. He is co-author 
of two texts in the, journalism _ field, 
“Around the Copydesk’’ (Macmillan) and 
“The Copyreader’s Workshop’’ (Heath). 
He has contributed to American Scholar, 
Christian Science Monitor, Chicago Daily 
News, Calcutta Review, World Unity, Pol- 
ity; and other trade, business, and general 
publications in America, England, and South 
Africa, 


long enough. You can practice doing the right 
thing and achieve perfection in it, but you can 
also practice the wrong thing and learn to do 
the wrong thing to perfection! 

A free-lance writer friend of mine likes to 
play tennis. In the spring, summer, and fall 
he plays outdoors, and in the winter indoors. 
His game varies but little in technique from 
year to year. His ability increases slightly. He 
is out of the dub class, but he can do nothing 
with any of the tenth rate players who engage 
in national competition. Why? Because year 
after year he insists on practicing the wrong 
way to stroke and the wrong strokes in the 
wrong places. He has learned to drive off the 
forehand so that he succeeds once out of every 
ten attempts and has achieved that remarkable 
perfection in spite of practicing the wrong grip 
on the racket handle. Day after day he uses 
awkward, unnatural, and illogical footwork, 
body position, and court strategy. He has 
achieved perfection only in being awkward, un- 
natural, and illogical in his game. 

Strangely enough, this good fellow does the 
same thing in his writing. He practices regu- 
larly his way of writing articles. His percentage 
of acceptances is comparatively low. His ar- 
ticles are taken sometimes in spite of his 
method, primarily because the pictures sell the 
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screed or the subject is timely and no one else 
has submitted anything better. 

So when one reads the statement made re- 
cently by an editor that “there is nothing more 
valuable for the training of a writer than to 
write,” one may be pardoned for skepticism, 
and especially for questioning the phrase, “‘noth- 
ing more valuable.” Not that it is new or 
iconoclastic in any degree. Conrad, I believe, 
said something about, “Write and burn.” It 
is, in fact, an aphorism, something taken for 
granted. 

But it seems unnecessary, not to say unintel- 
ligent, to spend many years of writing all sorts 
of tripe merely because it is writing. Some 
financially successful writers advise beginners 
to go into newspaper work so that they are 
forced to write. That the benefit is not so 
mucit in the setting of words to paper as it is 
in seeing life, is not always made clear. 

Guided by intelligence, observation, and 
knowledge, the writer need not produce five 
novels and throw them into the fireplace one 
by one as he finishes them. He might do that 
with one or two. But the better course would 
be to keep the first manuscript, lock it away, 
and after a few weeks go back to it and im- 
prove it. Just to write over and over, in the 
hope that writing of its own accord will teach 
one to write more expertly, is demonstrating 
less than animal intelligence. 

A builder of bridges does not erect a few 
and scrap them. He learns his technique thor- 
oughly before he attempts anything of impor- 
tance. He works with models and with ma- 
chines which duplicate actual conditions for 
him. 

Devoid entirely of inspiration or of more 
than ordinary native ability, many persons could 
write, after a sufficient period of practice of the 
right sort of procedure or method, short-stories 
the equal of many yarns that today grace our 
magazines, pulp or smooth-paper. They would 
not be expected to sit down blindly at a type- 
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writer and knock out something formless. They 
would spend a bit of time practicing dialogue, 
description, transitional paragraphs and words, 
plotting, and all the other components of writ- 
ing technique. This is being done and the re- 
sults are bought in large quantities. 

It would be quite safe to say that the ma- 
jority of stories printed are written in just that 
calculated and mechanical fashion. Deadly 
stuff in many cases, but they pass for stories 
in our times. 

It is about time that writers stop drifting 
foolishly long, writing month after month in 
the hack fashion, expecting that the mere hit- 
ting of typewriter keys is training them in any- 
thing except typing. (And even practice will 
not lead to the best result in this case if the 
method of typing is physically tiring or inaccu- 
rate!) The sometimes comforting belief that 
artistic temperament makes it impossible for 
them to pay much attention to the actual me- 
chanics of creative writing explains why so 
many tons of manuscript paper are carried 
around by postmen with profit to the post 
office and to no one else. 

Before the writer begins picturing and in- 
terpreting life—granting that it is the function 
of writers to do that—he should learn what life 
is. He must have some idea that is a bit more 
advanced than the ideas of the unimaginative 
individuals who make up the bulk of our popu- 
lation. Then, he should give some attention to 
the technique used by others, so that he can 
avoid their mistakes and learn from their suc- 
cesses. 

The amount of time expended is about the 
same, whether you practice the right or the 
wrong technique. In any case there is no easy 
path to success in artistic writing. It may even 
be more difficult at first to practice the right 
technique than the wrong, but only because it 
is difficult to learn what is the right technique. 
Once under way, the progress is rapid because 
one is working with, and not against, nature. 


vv 


WHERE'S THE 


WHO says it’s difficult to write a sonnet? 
With such a claim I beg to disagree; 


Just fourteen lines are no big job for me; 

It’s simple when you set your mind upon it. 
Suppose your theme’s a lady in a bonnet: 
Lines one to four bounce off spontaneously ; 
Lines five to eight need squeezing in, maybe— 
But what’s so hard about it all . . . doggone it! 
Line nine declares no fairer maid you’ve seen; 
Line ten maintains no girl was ever cuter; 
Eleven claims your love for her is keen; 

In twelve you swear you'll be her faithful suitor. 
And if you’re stuck, my friend, at line fourteen, 
You simply turn upon the dame and—shoot her! 


STRUGGLE? 


By ALEXA LANE 


> 
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Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


NOTHING TO CELEBRATE—YET 


HEN there are opportunities for writers in 

the brewery publications, THE AUTHOR & 

JourNALIsT will announce them, with the 
degree of attention which the market merits. Mean- 
while, readers are cautioned to disregard the “new 
and unique opportunity” which a writer in another 
magazine declares exists in this field. His two pages 
of hokum are as good an example of an article ‘“‘writ- 
ten to sell,” getting into print by virtue of an unsus- 
pecting and unsophisticated editor and copy desk, as 
we have seen in a long time. 

It’s rather tough on writers who will be encour- 
aged to plunge on beer articles. 

Professional free-lances in the business-paper field 
know that opportunities to sell to beer and other liq- 
uor publications are almost nil at present. We may 
have a different condition later, when repeal is com- 
pleted. If it comes, the reliable A. & J., which scoops 
all other magazines on business-paper markets, will 


have news for you. 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


IN THE TRADE, TECHNICAL AND 
CLASS JOURNAL FIELD 
v 


Envelope Industry has been taken over by the How- 
ard Publishing Co., 1911-1913 Conway Bldg., Chi- 
cago, and its name changed to Paper Converters. First- 
class articles covering production problems, sales de- 
velopment, merchandising plans and sales policies, are 
in demand. Frank C. Petrine is editor. 

Securities is a new financial weekly soon to be 
launched by William J. Healy, formerly vice-president 
of the Guenther Publishing Corporation. Offices are 
at 130 Beaver St., New York. 

Good Eating, 25 W. 43rd St., New York, is a new 
monthly published by Herbert P. Hammond. The 
magazine is a consumer publication, devoted to articles 
on diets and foods. 

Short Wave Radio, 1123 Broadway, New York, 
offers 1 cent a word or better for technical radio 
material, on short wave receivers and transmitters, 
with photos. Length preferred is between 1000 and 
3000 words. This is a “how-to-make-it” magazine. 
Robert Hertzberg is editor. 

Tea Room Topics, 523 Sansome St., San Francisco, 
is a new monthly devoted to tea rooms as a profes- 
sion, which will pay $5 each on acceptance for short 
articles on tea room successes when accompanied by 
photos or cuts. 

Executive Purchaser, Rogreen Pub. Co., 623 E. St. 
Clair Ave., Cleveland, is in the market for articles of 
from 1500 to 3000 words dealing with purchasing 
and purchasing practices; also material on financial 
and industrial subjects of interest to purchasing 
agents. Payment will be made on acceptance at 1/, 
cent a word, according to Donal D. Hogate, editor. 

National Cleaner & Dyer, 305 E. 45th St., New 
York, Roy Denney, editor, reports: ‘Practically no 
contributions are being accepted at present except 
regular features. No news items.” Codes of the in- 
dustry are largely occupying editorial space these days. 


Wines & Liquors, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
is a tabloid newspaper serving producers and whole- 
sale distributors, the first issue of which was scheduled 
to appear October 19. At present, it will be pub- 
lished bi-weekly, but after repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment, will appear weekly. R. A. Goodwin is 
editor. 

Hide & Leather, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, is in 
the market for “brief news articles on new leather 
products, or production methods, and of sales promo- 
tion campaigns by shoe and leather manufacturers 
not likely to be duplicated by regular correspon- 
dents,” according to L. G. Peede, editor. ‘Queries ad- 
visable before submission.” 

Home Ware, 1346 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, is 
looking for 600 to 1000 word articles on merchan- 
dising of floor coverings in department and furniture 
stores. K. C. Clapp is editor. Payment is 11 cents 
a word for signed articles, 1 cent, for unsigned. 

Drug Bulletin, 1213 West Third St., Cleveland, O., 
does not purchase any material. Writes the publisher, 
J. D. Spurrier, “It is our policy not to use any fea- 
ture articles in Drug Bulletin, our magazine being 
entirely of the news type. At present our material is 
all prepared by our own staff and we do not contem- 
plate buying any editorial material outside.” 

Electrical Wholesaling, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, is out of the market for the balance of the year. 
“It’s too early to make any promises for 1934,” states 
E. T. Rowland, editor, ‘‘but we’re hopeful!” 

Sportswear Magazine, formerly located at 1170 
Broadway, New York, has gone out of business, ap- 
parently taking with it all manuscripts submitted 
since announcement of its publication. ‘ 

Truck Transport will be published in November 
by E. J. Hyland, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Brewer and Distributor, 443 S. San Pedro St., Los 
Angeles, has changed its name to Western Alcoholic 
Beverage Journal, and has increased its scope to cover 
the winery and spirits industries of the west. 

Geyer's Stationer and The Gift and Art Shop, both 
published by Andrew Geyer, Inc., 260 Fifth Ave., 
New York, are still depending wholly upon staff- 
written material, according to Thomas V. Murphy, 
editor. “The policy has worked out well,” Mr. 
Murphy declares. 

Letters addressed to Automatic Packaging, Mel Pub- 
lishing Co., Stamford, Conn., and to The Beverage 
Retailer, 48 W. 23d St., New York, were returned 
to sender stamped, ‘Not in Directory.” 

The Decorative Furnisher, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York, reports, “We are not buying any additional 
manuscripts at the present time.” 

Automotive Merchandising, 97 Horatio St., New 
York, has added to its staff Ray W. Sherman, one- 
time editor of Motor and later editorial director of 
the Hearst business magazines. Mr. Sherman will 
collaborate with S. P. McMinn, editor, in formulat- 
ing editorial policies. 

System and Business Management, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York, is the new title adopted by the former 
Management Methods. Brief articles on office work, 
profit-making ideas, etc., are used, at 1 to 2 cents a 
word on acceptance. Norman C. Firth is editor. 
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THE AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST'S ANNUAL 


consider submitted material. 


Abbatt (William), 62 W. 45th St., New York, C/o Publishers’ 
Weekly. (14 titles yearly.) American history, mainly reprints. 


Abingdon Press (The), 150 5th Ave., New York. (50 titles 
yearly.) Religious, ethical, church school books; religious edu- 
cation texts; history, hymnody, philosophy. Juvenile fiction and 
non-fiction, ‘Royalties. 

Allyn and Bacon, 50 Beacon St., Boston. (35 titles yearly.) 
Textbooks for high schools and junior high schools, Royalties. 
Paul V. Bacon, editor-in-chiet. 

_Altemus (Henry) Company, 1326 Vine St., Philadelphia. (10 
titles yearly.) Occasional novels (80,000); non- fiction, poetry, 
short-stories, gift books, translations. Juvenile fiction and non- 
fiction, ages ha 15; no fairy tales. Requires preliminary corre- 
spondence. Outright purchase, royalties. Howard E. Altemus. 

American Baptist Publication Society (The), 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (See The Judson Press.) 

American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., New York. (35 
titles yearly.) School and college textbooks. Royalties. 

American Historical Society, 180 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
Local historical works (100,000 to 300,000). Royalties or out- 
right purchase. B. F. Lewis, Jr. 

American Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
(20 to 30 titles yearly.) Bibliographies, reading courses, books 
on library buildings and administration, textbooks for library 
schools. Does not invite general submissions. Royalties or pre- 
paration on salary. Emily V. D. Miller. 

American Photographic Publishing Co., 428 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton. (3 or 5 titles yearly.) Technical and educational books on 
photography, art, etc. Preliminary correspondence necessary. 
Outright purchase; occasionally royalties. 

American Tract Society, 7 W. 45th St., New York. Religious 
books. Royalties, outright purchase, frequently author’s ex- 
pense. Edwin Noah Hardy, Wm. H. Matthews. 

American Writers’ Press, Wayne, Pa. Non-fiction in general 
(5000 to 30,000 words). Outright purchase, royalties, some- 
times author’s expense. E. Y. Evans. 

Amour Press, Inc., 381 4th Ave., New York. (Up to 10 titles 
yearly.) Novels, popular appeal, love, romance, realism, adven- 
ture, Western, sea, detective, mystery, sex. Royalties. 

Anderson (The W. H.) Co., 524 Main St., Cincinnati, O. (12 
titles yearly.) Law books. Royalties. 

Antioch Press (The), Yellow Springs, Ohio. (Up to 12 titles 
yearly.) Textbooks, translations, essays, 1¢prints of etry, 
drama, Rarely, juvenile non-fiction. Royalties, occasionally au- 
thor’s expense. Walter Kahoe. 

Appleton-Century Co. (D.), Inc., 35 W. 32nd St., New York. 
(235 titles yearly.) Fiction. Non-fiction; biography, autobi- 
ography, memoirs, books on psychology, sociology, journalism, 


history. Juveniles; books for older boys and girls. Hymn 
books; plays; books dealing with the drama; travel books. 
Textbooks. Royalties; occasionally outright ‘purchase. Trade 
publications: Rutger ‘Bleecker en editor-in-chief; Francis 
G. Wickware, John L. B. Williams, Barry Benefield, Pierce 


C. Gibson Schaeffer, Eds. Educaticnal Dept.: 
Frederick S. Pease, Jr., Ed. 
Hymn books, Caroline 
Music, Albert Weir. 


Butler, Jr., 
Dana H. Ferrin, editor-in-chief; 
Secondary school texts, Carl Van Ness. 
B. Parker. Medical, Ralph Steffens. 
Spanish, Juan Cabrera. 

Architectural Book Publishing Co., Inc., 108 W. 46th St., 
New York. (10 titles yearly.) Textbooks on architectural art. 
textiles, interior decoration. Technical works, translations, ref- 
erence and standard works. Royalties, occasionally author’s ex- 
Walter Frese. 


pense. 
Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York. (12 to 20 
titles yearly.) Religious and inspirational books. 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (30 titles 


Publishes with Little, Brown & Co.) Novels (50,000 
to 200,000). Non-fiction; biography, history, essays, biology, 
inspirational books. Textbooks, short-stories, plays. Juvenile 
fiction and non-fiction, 10 years and older. Royalties. Edward 
Weeks. 

Audel (Theo.) & Co., 65 W. 23rd St., New York. Technical 
handbooks for mechanics, electricians. 

Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. (6 to 8 titles 
yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction (15,000 to 18,000 words), 
religious background (Lutheran), ages 4 to 15; no fairy tales. 
Outright purchase. J. G. Youngquist. 

Aurand Press, 925 N. 3rd St., Harrisburg, Pa. (4 to 6 titles 
yearly.) Historical books. Royalties, outright purchase. 

Authors Publications, Inc., 151 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Novels; sex, mystery, western, etc., for circulating libraries. 
Query before submitting. Outright purchase. 


yearly.) 


Baird (Henry Carey) & Co., Inc., 2 W. 45th St., New York. 
Technical, mechanical, scientific, industrial books. Outright pur- 


chase or "royalties. 
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racketeer concerns that publish at author’s ex- 


Baker (Walter H.) & Co., 41 Winter St., Boston. (150 titles 
yearly.) Plays, platiorm readings, material for entertainments. 
ane day programs for schools. Royalties or outright pur- 
chase. 

Ballou (Robert O.), 70 5th Ave., N Non- 
tiction. Royalties. 

Baldwin Law Publishing Co. (The), 3730 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land, O.. (15 to 50 titles yearly.) Law texts, state reports, etc. 
Outright purchase, 

Bancroft-Whitney Co., 200 McAlister St., San Francisco. (100 
titles yearly.) Law books. 

Bankers Publishing Co., 465 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. (4 
titles yearly.) Banking and finance books. Keith F, Warren. 

Banks & Co., 911 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. Law books, Out- 
right purchase or royalties, 

_Barnes (A. S.) Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York. (10 to 20 
titles yearly.) Textbooks on physical education, health; works 
on leisure, recreation; pageants, folk dancing, music, health. 
Royalties. John Barnes Pratt, John Lowell Pratt. 

Barrows (M.) & Co., Huntington Chambers, Boston. (1 to 4 
titles yearly.) Home economics, nursing books. Royalties, or 
author's expense. Mary Barrows. 

Beacon Press (The), 25 Beacon St., Boston. (12 to 15 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction; philosophical, ethical, educational, relig- 
ious textbooks, plays. Juvenile non-fiction, religious, educa- 
tional. Royalties or outright purchase. W. Forbes Robertson. 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 17 E. 23rd St., Chicago. (15 titles yearly.) 
Juveniles, 6 to 14 years, for school reading. Non-fiction, juve- 
nile; biography, history, travel, geography, agriculture, music, 
handicrait, as applied to elementary grade schools. Schoolroom 
helps. Plays, entertainments, dialogues, games, cutouts. Roy- 
alties or outright purchase. J. C. Sindelar. 

Bender (Matthew) & Co., Inc., 109 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
(15 titles yearly.) Law books. 

Benziger Brothers, 26 Park JVlace, New York. (40 
yearly.) Catholic religious books. Juveniles. 

Bisel (George T.) Company, 724 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 
Legal books. Outright purchase or royalties. 

Black (Walter J.), Inc., 171 Madison Ave., New York. 
General publisher. 

Blakiston’s (P.) Son & Co., Inc., 1012 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia. Non-fiction; science, agriculture, technical, medicine, den- 
tistry, pharmacy, chemistry, physics, biology, etc. 
for students and graduate practitioners. Royalties. C. 
Brownlow. 

Bloch Publishing Co., 31 W. 3lst St., New York. (15 titles 
yearly.) Jewish fiction, juveniles, educational books, antholog- 
ies. Royalties, outright purchase, or author’s expense. 

Blue Ribbon Books, Inc., 448 4th Ave., New York. Reprint 
editions of novels, non-fiction, juveniles. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co. (The), 724 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis. 
(75 titles yearly.) Novels, 60,000 words up, all types. Juve- 
niles; teen ages, 40,000 words up. Non-fiction, adult and juve- 
nile; biography, travel, nerd sciénce, politics, sociology, re- 
ligion, 60,000 words up. Textbooks for schools and grades. Law 
books. Royalties. General publications, D. L. Chambers; text- 
hooks, John R. Carr; law books, R. L. Moorhead. 

Boni (Albert & Charles), 66 5th Ave., New York. (20 titles 
yearly.) Novels, high literary quality. Non-fiction; biography. 


Royalties. 
Bowker (R. R.) Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York. 


yearly.) Book-trade reterence books and periodicals. 

Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., New York. Scout hand- 
books and technical literature on handicrafts, outdoor and in- 
door activities, for boys 12 to 18 and Scout leaders. Little ma- 
terial purchased from writers outside of Scout field. Outright 
purchase. E, S, Martin. 

Bradley (Milton) Co., 74 Park St., Springfield, Mass. (10 to 
12 titles yearly.) Juveniles, all ages. Illustrated novelties. Out- 
right purchase or royalties. Edw. O. Clark, Jr. 

Bridge World (The), Inc., 570 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Books on Contract Bridge and related subjects. Ely Culbert- 
son; Lloyd Smith. 

Brown (Nicholas L.), 23 W. 3lst St., New York. (10 titles 
yearly.) Novels (up to 100,000). Adult non-fiction, technical 
works, handbooks of science and history. Juveniles; fairy tales. 


ew York. Novels. 


titles 


(12 titles 


Games. Royalties. 
_Bruce Publishing Co., 407 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee. (30 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction; teachers’ professional, religious. 


Textbooks for elementary, secondary schools, colleges. Royal- 
ties. Wm. G. and Wm. C. Bruce. 


Bugbee (The Willis N.) Co., Syracuse, N. Y. (60 titles 
yearly.) Entertainment material, plays, recitations, monolo- 
gues, pageants, stunts, games, special day material. Outright 


purchase, 
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Burt (A. L.) Co., 114 E. 23rd St., New York. (200 titles 
yearly.) Reprints novels; no MSS. wanted. Juveniles, all types, 
50,000 words. Outright purchase. 

Business Bourse, 80 W. 40th St., New York. (5 titles year- 
is.) —— psychological, and unusual types of non-fiction. 

oyalties 


Callaghan & Co., 401 E. Ohio St., Chicago. (50 to 60 titles 
yearly.) Law and law textbooks; anything pertaining to law. 
Royalties, outright purchase, author’s expense. 

Cameron Publishing Co., Woodmont, Conn. (5 titles yearly.) 
Technical books dealing with motion and sound pictures, radio, 
television. Outright purchase. 

Carlyle House, 307 5th Ave., New York. Novels, circulating 
library appeal (60,000), popular, sexy, modern, Non-fiction 
with popular appeal; no technical works. Health works. 
Amusing exposes on social, political, and economic subjects. 
Royalties, 

Caspar, Krueger Dory Co., 772 N. Water St., Milwaukee. (20 
to 30 titles yearly.) Educational and technical works, 

Catholic Education Press, 1326 Quincy St., N. E., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Educational treatises, religious and school text- 
books, research bulletins. 

Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. General publishers. 
Americana and other serious works, Royalties. 

Chelsea House, 79 7th Ave., New York. Novels. Purchases 
outright all book rights to published serials (55,000 to 65,000). 
At present buying only love stories. Ronald Oliphant. 

Chemical Catalog Company, Inc., 330 W. 42d St., New York. 
(12 titles yearly.) Textbooks, technical works, in chemistry, 
physics, etc. Royalties. 

Chicago Medical Book Co., 435 S. Honore St., Chicago. 
Medical books. 

Church (John) Co., 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (Divi- 
sion of Theodore Presser Co.) Music, music textbooks, operet- 
tas, musical novelties. Royalties or purchase. Address Theo- 
dore Presser Co. 

Clark (Arthur H.) Co., Glendale, Calif. (10 to 12 titles year- 
ly.) Non-fiction; biography, history, travel, sociology, econom- 
ics. Specializes in Americana. Royalties, or author’s expense. 

Clarke (The S. J.) Publishing Co., 11 S. Desplaines St., Chi- 
cago. (5 titles yearly.) Histories, state, section, city, county, 
etc., with biographies. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Clode (Edward J.), Inc., 156 5th Ave., New York. (15 titles 
yearly.) Novels; popular themes, principally detective or Wes- 
terns (75,000). Royalties. 

Clute (Willard N.) & Co., Butler University, Indianapolis, 
Ind. (2 or 3 titles yearly.) Untechnical works on botany. Au- 
thor’s expense. 

Cokesbury Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (50 titles 
yearly.) Adult non-fiction; biography, philosophy, inspiration, 
sociology. Textbooks. Non-denominational religious and theo- 
logical books. Recreational books. Royalties or outright pur- 
chase. Pat Beaird. 

Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York. (80 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult; biography, history, philos- 
ophy, philology, science, popular science, politics, sociology, 
education, religion; textbooks. Royalties. Charles G. Proffitt. 

Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. (40 titles yearly.) Novels, religious background 
(Lutheran). Religious and devotional books. Textbooks for 
grade schools. Religious and Sunday School greeting cards, 
novelties. Juvenile non-fiction. Usually outright purchase. 

Council of Women for Home Missions, 105 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Publishes only in cooperation with Missionary Education 
Movement. 

Covici-Friede, Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York. (65 titles year- 
ly.) Novels. Non-fiction, Poetry; successful New York mares 
educational works. Royalties. Donald S. Friede; Harry Block 

Coward McCann, Inc., 55 Sth Ave., New York. Novels. 
Non-fiction. Juveniles, Royalties, sometimes outright pur- 
chase. Thomas R. Coward. 

Crime Club (The), Inc., Garden City, N. Y. (50 titles yearly.) 
Detective and mystery novels, 70,000 to 100,000 words. Royal- 
ties. Malcolm Johnson. (Associated with Doubleday, Doran). 

Crofts (F. S.) & Co., 41 Union Square W., New York. (35 
titles yearly.) College textbooks. Royalties. F. S. Crofts. 

Crowell (Thomas Y.) Co., 393 4th Ave., New York. (50 to 
100 titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction. Non-fiction, adult and juve- 
nile; biography, history, travel, science, handicrait, fine arts, 
music, education, business. Royalties (10 per cent), sometimes 
outright purchase. 

Cupples & Leon Co., 470 4th Ave., New York. (16 titles 
yearly.) Juveniles, all types. Royalties or outright purchase. 
A. eon, 


Davis (F. A.) Co., 1914-16 Cherry St., Philadelphia. (10 to 20 
titles yearly.) Medical, nursing, scientific, educational works. 
Royalties, occasionaliy outright purchase, or author’s expense. 

Day (The John) Co., 386 4th Ave., New York. (35 titles 
yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction. textbooks. Poetry. 
Translations. Royalties. Richard J. Walsh. 

De La Mare (A. T.) Co., 448 W. 37th St., New York. (5 titles 
yearly.) Garden, horticulture, countryside books. 10 per cent 
royalties. 

Denison (T. S.) & Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (100 
titles yearly.) Full evening and one-act plays, vaudeville 
sketches, monologues, entertainment material for amateurs. 
Outright purchase. 

Derrydale Press, 127 E. 34th St., New York. (15 titles year- 
ly.) Books on sport; fox hunting, racing, shooting, fishing (not 
athletics). Sporting classics, Royalties, outright purchase or 
author’s expense. 

Deseret Book Company, E. on South Temple, Salt Lake 
City. (6 to 15 titles cov! Mi Layer Day Saints Church books. 
Royalties or outright purchase. T. Albert Hooper. 
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Dial Press, Inc., 152 W. 13th St., New York. (70 titles 
yearly.) Novels, all types (80,000 to 100,000), with American 
settings. Non-fiction, adult; biography, history, philosophy, 
science, fine arts, anthologies. Poetry; short-story collections. 
Royalties or outright purchase. Grenville Vernon. 

Diehl, Landau & Pettit, 16 E. 17th St., New York. (10 to 20 
titles year'y.) General works, books on chess, checkers, games, 
art. Royalties, purchase, or author’s expense. Louis Landau. 

Ditson (Oliver) Company, Inc., 359 Boylston St., Boston. 
Music and music manuals; textbooks. Royalties or outright 
purcnase. William Arms Fisher, publishing manager. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., 443 4th Ave., New York. (150 titles 
yearly.) Novels (70,000 up). Juveniles, ages 10 to 15, Non-fic- 
tion, adult and juvenile; travel, biography, nature, essays, arts 
and crafts, Poetry; plays. Royalties, occasionally outright pur- 
chase. F. C. Dodd. 

Donohue (M. A.) & Co., 701 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (25 
titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction up to 18 years; fairy tales; non- 
fiction. Reprints. Gift books. Outright purchase, oes not so- 
licit manuscripts, 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, New York, and 244 
Madison Ave., New York. (300 titles yearly.) Novels; mystery 
stories. Juveniles. All types of non-fiction. Verse. Royalties. 
Russell Doubleday, editor; Harry E. Maule, po ag Johnson, 
assoc. eds. Dorothy M. Bryan, editor Junior Book Dept. 

Drake (Frederick J.) & Co., 179 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Commercial art, mechanical, technical books; practical books 
for home study. Royalties. S. W. Drake. 

Dramatic Publishing Co., 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (50 
titles yearly.) Plays simple in setting and costume, 3 acts, 2% 
hours; entertainments, monologues, any dramatic material. Out- 
right purchase, occasionally royalties. R. L. Sergel. 

Duffield & Green, Inc., 200 Madison Ave., New York. (30 
titles yearly.) Novels, all types. Juvenile fiction, 2 to 16 years, 
Non-fiction, all types, especially biographies. Royalties or 7other 
basis. Horace Green. 

Dutton (E. P.) & Co., Inc., 300 4th Ave., New York. (200 
titles yearly.) Novels of permanent literary value; mystery and 
detective fiction. Non-fiction; religion, travel, fine arts, bio- 
graphy, reminiscence, belles lettres, history, science, psychol- 
ogy, psychics, child culture. Textbooks, technical works, plays, 
short-stories, reprint editions, translations, calendars, novelties, 
reference works. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction; fairy tales. 
Royalties. Merton S. Yewdale. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, O.(70 titles yearly.) 
Amateur entertainments; plays for children and adults; canta- 
tas; orations for schools and churches. Outright purchase, H. 
Eldridge. 

Extension Press, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Catholic 
books, articles of devotion. 

Eyencourt Press, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (10 titles 
yearly.) Novels. Adult non-fiction. Translations. Royalties. 


Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 9 E. 41st St., New York. (100 titles 
yearly.) Novels, all types. Non-fiction—philosophy, biography, 
social sciences. Poetry, short-stories, gays. translations, Juve- 
nile fiction _and non-fiction, all ages. College textbooks. Royal- 
ties. John Farrar. 

Faxon (F. W.) Co., 83 Francis St., Boston. (6 titles yearly.) 
Indexes, biographies, library references. Royalties. 

Financial Publishing Co., 9 Newbury St., Boston. (4 titles 
——, Financial and statistical tables. Royalties. Charles H. 
Gus ee. 

Fischer (J.) & Bro., 119 W. 40th St., New York. (100 titles 
yearly.) Choral works, organ music, action-songs, drills, en- 
tertainments for schools. 

Fitzgerald Publishing Corporation, 14 E. 38th St., New York. 
(30 titles woe Plays, minstrels, entertainments. Outright 
purchase, . M. Sloane III. 

Flanagan (A.) Co., 920 N. Franklin St., Chicago. (10 to 15 
titles yearly.) Educational works, textbooks, teachers’ aids. 
Plays and entertainments for schools. Juveniles, 6 to 14 years; 
fairy tales. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Franklin & Charles, 510 Race Ave., Lancaster, Pa, Tech- 
nical books; mathematics, physics, electrical engineering. No 
manuscripts considered. Rollin L. Charles. 

French (Samuel), 25 W. 45th St., New York. Plays for ama- 
teurs, Little Theatres, etc. Royalties or outright purchase. 
(Demands reading fee for considering unsolicited MS i) 

Friendship Press, 150 5th Ave., New York. (10 titles yearly.) 
Books on world friendship. Juvenile fiction, ages 6 to 12, non- 
fiction; no fairy tales. Outright purchase. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Ave., New York. (30 to 40 
titles yearly.) Non- fiction, adult; biography, travel, sociology, 
— science, Semi-educational volumes. Royalties. Clifford 
Smych. 


Gabriel (Samuel) Sons & Co., 76 5th Ave., New York. (15 
titles yearly.) Juveniles, 3 to 8 years, cutouts, novelties, ideas. 
Outright purchase, occasionally royalties. A. R. Gabriel. 

Garden City Publishing Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y._Re- 
print non-fiction, a No manuscripts purchased, Roy- 
alties. Robert F. DeGraff 

Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton P1., Boston. (150 titles 
yearly.) Exclusively textbooks for schools and colleges. Roy- 
alties. E. N. Stevens. 

Globe Book Co., Inc., 175 5th Ave., New York. (10 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction, textbooks; history, law, English, foreign 
languages, science. Specializes in texts, outlines, drill devices, 
and reviews for elementary, high school, and college use. Roy- 
alties, author’s expense. H. A. Lerner. 

Godwin (William), Inc., 100 5th Ave., New York. Will con- 
sider light fiction (60,000); books of permanent value. Royal- 
ties. Prefers query. Dorothy Waring. 

Goldsmith ~ Publishing Co. (The), 727 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. Juvenile fiction, all ages, up to 50,000 words. Outright 
purchase. A. A. Schoenberger. 
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Gorham (Edwin S.), Inc., 18 W. 45th St., New York. Reli- 
gious books. Royalties, occasionally author’s expense. 


Gospel Trumpet Co., Anderson, Ind. (12 titles yearly.) Re- 
ligious and moral novels. Adult and juvenile non-fiction, re- 
ligious. Gift books; greeting cards; religious pageants, play- 
lets for children, young people. uvenile fiction, religious and 
moral; no fairy tales. 4 <4 reeting cards. Outright pur- 
chase or royalties. C. E. Brown. 

Gotham House, Inc., 158 W. 11th St., New York. (12 to 15 
titles yearly.) General publishers; emphasis on non-fiction, 
novels of high standard (up to 100,000.) Royalties. Coley B 
Taylor, 

Graham (Charles E.) & Co., 39 Division St., 
Juvenile color books and playthings, 2 to 12 years; 
cut-outs. Outright purchase. 

Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., 449 4th Ave., New York. (25 
titles yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, adult; biography, psychol- 
ogy, science, education. Translations. Royalties. C. F. Fried- 
man. 

_ Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison Ave., New York. (40 
titles yearly.) Commercial education, modern language, mathe- 
matics, textbooks. Business books. Royalties. Rupert P. 
SoRelle. 

Grosset & Dunlap, 1140 Broadway, New York. Reprints only. 

F, Juergens. 


_ Haldeman-Julius Publications, Girard, Kans. 
jects for “‘Little Blue Books,’’ usually by assignment. 
purchase, payment on acceptance. E, Haldeman-Julius. 

Hale, Cushman and Flint, Inc., 857 Boylston St., Boston. 
Principally non-fiction, adult; biography, travel, art, philoso- 
phy, popular science. Royalties. 


Newark, N. J. 
fairy tales; 


Non-fiction sub- 
Outright 


Hall & McC Company, 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
ee and high-school textbooks. Royalties or outright 
purchase. 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York. (120 
titles yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction; biography, history, gen- 
eral literature. Children’s books. Textbooks, college and high 
schools, Royalties. 


Harlow Publishing 
Okla. (25 titles 
Royalties, outright purchase or author’s expense. 
Harlow. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York. (250 titles 
yearly.) Novels, Non-fiction, adult and juvenile; science, re- 
ligion, travel, biography, popular history, etc. Textbooks, ~y 
books; translations; medical, business, industrial monograp 
Poetry, collections of short-stories, verse, Juveniles, all po ee 
fairy tales. Juvenile editor, Miss Ida Louise Raymond; busi- 
ness, Ordway college textbooks, F. S, high- 


Co., 3d and Harvey Sts., Oklahoma City, 
Law and school textbooks, classics. 
Victor E 


school textbooks, Pearson; religious, Eugene Exman. 
Royalties. 

Harvard University Press, 21 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
(60 titles yearly.) Scholarly books, non-fiction in all fields. 
Royalties. 

Heath (D. C.) & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston. (80 titles 
yearly.) Textbooks, technical works, dictionaries. Juvenile 
non-fiction; fairy tales. Royalties or outright purchase. Frank 
W. Scott; Alexander Green for modern languages. 

Helburn (Wm.), Inc., 15 E. 55th St., New York. (6 titles 


yearly.) Architectural and industrial and decorative art books. 
Royalties. M. L. Helburn, Pres. 

Henckle (Rae D.), Publisher, 100 5th Ave., New York. (15 
to 20 titles yearly.) Novels (no mystery, detective, erotic or 
sensational types). Non-fiction, history, biography, etc.; trans- 


lations. Miss Henrietta Henckle. Royalties. 

Henley (Norman W.) Publishing Co., 2 W. 45th St., New 
York. (10 titles yearly.) Scientific, electrical, aviation techni- 
cal books. Royalties or outright purchase, 

Herder (B.) Book Co., 15 and 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis, 
Mo. (25 titles yearly.) Catholic religious novels. Catholic 
non-fiction; biography, history, science, education, religion. 
Textbooks. Royalties or outright purchase. 


Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 5 Union Square, W., New 
York. (5 to 10 titles yearly.) Educational books. Textbooks— 
elementary and high school. Music. Royalties, occasionally 
outright purchase. Thomas N. Hinds. 

Hoeber (Paul B.), Inc., 76 5th Ave., New York. 
yearly.) Medical works. 

Holt (Henry) & Company, 1 Park Ave., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Novels, all types. Juveniles. Non-fiction; hu- 
morous and serious, business, Poetry. High-school and college 
textbooks. Royalties. Richard Thornton, college and miscel- 
laneous department; Horace G. Butler, high school department. 

Home Correspondence School, Springfield, Mass. Books on 
writing. Royalties. J. Berg Esenwein. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston. (200 titles yearly.) 
Novels, all types. Non-fiction, serious and religious. Text- 
books, technical works, classical collections, reference works. 
Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, ages 5 to 16. Royalties. Fer- 
ris Greenslet; juveniles, Mary R. Walsh. 


(50 titles 


Inman (Maurice), Inc., 71 W. 45th St., New York. Reprints 
of rare books and standard works. 

International Publishers Co., 381 4th Ave., New York. (20 
titles yearly.) Novels, sociological and problem. Translations. 
Non-fiction, adult; biography, history, philosophy, politics, so- 
ciology, education, religion. Textbooks. Short-story collections. 
Royalties. 

International Textbook Co., 1001 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, 
Pa. (100 titles Bae mag Technical and business textbooks writ- 
ten on assignment by selected authors. No unsolicited mss. D, 
E. Carpenter, Vice-Pres. 


Jewish Publication Soci of America, S. E. cor. Broad and 
Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia. Jewish subjects. Novels. Non- 
fiction, adult and juvenile. Textbooks; volumes of short-stories, 
poetry, plays; translations. Juveniles: fairy tales. Royalties or 
outright purchase. Prof. Isaac Husik, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. 


The Author & Journalist 


Johns Hopkins Press, Gilman Hall, Homewood, Baltimore, 
Md. (30 titles yearly.) Non-fiction; scientific, history, practical 
science, political economy, medicine, general books, not 
solicit manuscripts. Royalties or author’s expense, 

Johnson Publishing Co., 8-10 S, 5th St., Richmond, Va. 
School and college textbooks. Royalties. 

Jones (Marshall) Company, 212 Summer St., Boston. (10 to 
20 titles yearly.) Distinctive non-fiction, emphasis on art, archi- 
tecture, radio and books that appeal to a special market. Roy- 
alties, occasionaily author’s expense. 

Judson Press (The), 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. (20 
to 30 titles yearly.) Religious (Baptist) educational works, 
adult and juvenile; some fiction adapted to children, occasionally 
adults; fairy tales. Royalties, outright purchase, sometimes au- 
thor’s expense. Mitchell Bronk, 

Judy Publishing Co., 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. Dog books. 
Not in market for MSS. Royalties. Will "Judy. 


Kaleidograph Press, 702 N. Vernon Ste Dallas, Tex. Books 
on poetry and poetry writing; books of verse. 

Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. (5 to 10 titles yearly.) 
Visual instruction books. Royalties. G. E. Hamilton. 

Kendall (Claude), 70 5th Ave., New York. Novels, popular 
themes. Non-fiction. Juveniles. Translations. Royalties, 

Kenedy (P. J.) & oa 12 Barclay St. New York. (20 titles 
yearly.) Novels (80,000). Juveniles (50,000). Catholic religious, 
historical, we works. Royalties or outright purchase. 
J. F. Faitlon. 

King (Altred H.), Inc., 432 4th Ave., New York. (20 to 25 
titles yearly.) Novels; modern, sex, adventure, Western (60,000 
Novels on American scere, broad canvas; problem 


to 120,000). 
novels of interest to women. Non-fiction; travel, sociology, 
popular science. Prompt and considerate reading. Royalties. 


Norman Burnstine. 

Kinsey (H. C.) & Co., Inc., 105 W. 40th St., New York. 
Novels, popular themes. Royalties. 

Knopf (Alfred A.), Inc., 730 5th Ave., New York. (125 titles 
yearly.) Novels, high literary quality, all types. Non-fiction, 
Educational books, short-story collections, verse, 
translations. Juveniles. Royalties. 


Laidlaw Brothers, 320 E. 2ist St., Chicago; 36 W. 24th St., 
New York. (30-50 titles yearly.) Educational books. Royalties. 
E, E. Keener. 

Lauriat (Charles E.) Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. Spe- 
cializes in nautical books, facts, not fiction, 


Lawyers C ative Publishing Co. (The), Aqueduct Bldg., 
agen N. Y. (50 to 100 titles yearly.) Law books prepared 
by staff. 

Lea & Febiger, S. Washington Sq., Philadelphia. (20 


titles yearly.) Medical, dental, pharmaceutical, nursing, agri- 


cultural, general scientific books. Royalties. 

Lippincott (J. B.) Company, E. Washington Sq., Philadel- 
phia. (75 to 100 general titles yearly.) Novels, all types. Juve- 
niles (50,000 to 75,000), 12 to 16 years; rarely fairy tales. Non- 
fiction, adult and ‘juvenile, all types. Textbooks. Specializes in 
biography, history, art, fiction, educational and medical works. 
Rarely poetry or essays. Royalties; occasional outright pur- 
chase. J. Jefferson Jones, 

Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston. (80 titles year- 
ly.) Novels, high literary standard (60,000 up). Juvenile fiction 
and non-fiction (25,000 to 100,000), all ages; fairy tales. Non- 
fiction, adult; inspiration biography, travel, drama, home eco- 
nomics, psychology. Textbooks; 3-act produced plays; legal 
works. Royalties; occasional outright purchase. General liter- 
ature, Herbert F. Jenkins; school books, James R. McDonald; 
legal, Arthur Duhig. 

Long (Ray)) and Richard R. Smith, Inc., 79 Madison Ave., 
Novels. Non-fiction. College textbooks. Juveniles. 

oyaities, 


Longmans, Green & Co., 55 5th Ave., New York. (200 to 
300 titles yearly.) Novels, few, carefully selected. uveniles, 
6 to 18 years; historical or present-day types. extbooks. 


Non-fiction; biography, science, philosophy, travel, essays, 
technical and reference books. Plays; three-act comedies, 10 or 
12 characters. Royalties. General MSS., Maxwell Aley. Col- 
lege textbooks, A. Walker. Elementary textbooks, William R. 
Crowley. Juveniles, Bertha L. Gunterman. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 275 Congress *. ay Boston. (20 
or more titles yearly.) Juveniles (25,000 to 100,000). Novels 
(up to 100,000). Non-fiction; serious works. een nil or out- 
right purchase. W. F. Gregory. 

Lutheran Literary Board, Burlington, Iowa. (12 titles yearly.) 
Religious and “scientific books, apologetics. Independently or 
author’s expense. Dr. R. Neumann, Box 573, Burlington, Ia. 


Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago. (15 titles 
yearly.) Textbooks; supplementary reading books oyalties 
or outright purchase. J. W. Carnahan. 

Macaulay Co. (The), 381 4th Ave., New York. (50 titles 
yearly.) ovels. Juveniles. Biography; belles lettres; trans- 


lations. Royalties, occasionally outright purchase. 

Macfadden Book Co., Inc., 1926 Broadway, New York. (12 
titles yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction, adult. Technical books, 
translations, encyclopedias, reprints. Royalties. 

Macrae, Smith Com » 1712 Ludlow St., Philadelphia. (30 
titles yearly.) Novels. Juveniles, all ages. Non-fiction, adult; 
biography, travel, nature, religion. iit books. Royalties or 
outright purchase. Edward Shenton. 

Macmillan Co. (The), 60 Sth Ave., New York. Novels. Non- 
fiction, adult and juvenile; ig oO economics, travel, sci- 
entific, religion, world problem echnical works, Textbooks. 
Verse, translations, classical collections. Juveniles, all ages; 
fairy tales. Royalties. Harold S. tham, general books; 
Allen H. Nelson, textbooks; J. N. Myers, medical; L. H. 
Seaman, juvenile. 

Maestro Com; (The), Monadnock Block, Chicago. In- 
spirational, religious works. 
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McBride (Robert M.) & Co,. 4 W. 16th St., New Tork, (100 
titles yearly.) Novels, literary quality, popular appeal. Ju- 
veniles, 8 to 18; rarely fairy tales. Non-fiction, adult and 
bio: raphy, history, travel, popular science. Royalties. 

ichard B. Glaenzer. 

McClurg (A. C.) & Co., 333 E. Ontario St., Chicago, Novels, 
popular appeal, American settings. Non-fiction, adult; biogra- 
phy, history, popular science, handicraft, agriculture, sports. 
Specializes in Western books. Royalties. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42d St., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult; science, agriculture, busi- 
ness, economics, engineering. Textbooks. Royalties. 

gee 4 (David) Company, 604 S. Washington Sq., Philadel- 
phia. titles yearly.) uveniles, all ages. Scientific, busi- 
ness, technical books, classical collections, dictionaries, mis- 
cellany. Royalties—10 per cent of retail price, 

McLoughlin Brothers, 64 Park St., Springfield, Mass. (80 
titles yearly.) Juveniles, all ages. Novelties, Specializes in 
painting, toy, and linen ks in color. Outright purchase or 
royalties. Edw. O. Clark, Jr. 

McVey (John Joseph), 1229 Arch St., Philadelphia. Educa- 
tional = technical books. Outright purchase. 

Medical Art Agency, 191-27 113th Road, St. Albans, L. L, 
N. Y. Medical books, medical =, _ Royalties, outright pur- 
chase, sometimes author’s expense. F. J. Rebman. 

Meigs Publishing Co., 805 ri te Bldg., Indianapolis. 
(100 titles ry Religious works, plays, pageants for spe- 
cial days. oyalties or outright purchase. P. A. Wood, Pres. 

Merrill (Charles E.) Company, 381 4th Ave., New York. (12 
to 50 titles yearly.) Elementary and a school textbooks. 
Royalties or outright purchase. Edwin W. Fielder. 

Messner (Julian), Inc., 8 W. 40th St., “New York. Novels, 
high literary quality, popular appeal. Adult non-fiction. Ju- 
veniles if exceptional. Royalties. Julian Messner, 

Minton, Balch-& Co., 2 W. 45th St., New York. (30 to 40 
titles yearly.) Novels (60,000 to 90,000), literary quality, with 
American settings. Non-fiction, adult; biography, history, 
travel, politics, Juveniles, Royalties. ‘Lynn Carrick. (Asso- 
ciated with Putnam's.) 

Missionary Education Movement, 150 5th Ave., New York. 
(10 titles ne paeele.) Mission and world friendship study books, 
adult and scenes Se prepared on assignment by selected authors. 
Outright purchase or royalties. C. D. Cogswell. 

Modern Library, Inc., 20 E. 57th St., New York. (20 titles 
yearly.) Reprints, anthologies. No manuscripts consider 

Morehouse Publishing Co. (The), 1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave., 
Milwaukee. (50 titles yearly.) piscopal religious literature. 
Religious ae, Gift books. Royalties, occasionally au- 
thor’s expense. C. P. Morehouse. 

Morrow ee & Co., Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York. (50 
titles yearly.) Novels (75,000 to 100,000), literary and popular; 
mystery stories. Juvenile fiction, 5 years up. Non-fiction: 
biography, history, economics. Royalties, outright purchase. 
Frances Phillips. 

Mosby (The C. V.) Co., 3523 Pine Blvd., St. Louis. (35 
titles yearly.) Medical, dental, pharmacy, nursing, psychology, 
surgery books; college texts on biology, chemistry, bacteriol- 
ogy, health, psychology, etc. 10 per cent royalties, rarely au- 
thor’s expense. Paul Knabe 


National Publishing Co., 239 S. American St., Philadelphia. 
Religious books, Bibles, Bible studies, biography, general 
works. Juvenile non-fiction, preferably Bible stories. Royal- 
ties, seldom outright purchase. Harry V. Meyer. 

Nelson (Thomas) & Sons, 381 4th Ave., New York. (35 
titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, all ages; fairy 
tales. Religious works. Textbooks for supplementary reading, 
college textbooks, classical collections, Dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias. Royalties. 

Nervous & Mental Disease Pub. Co., 3617 10th St., N. W., 
— D. C. Monographs on nervous and mental dis- 

ses. 10 per cent royalties. Wm. A. White, M.D., and Smith 
Ely Jelleffe, M.D. 

Newson & Company, 73 5th Ave., New York; 2500 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago. (6 titles yearly.) Textbooks, "supplementary 
readers, teachers’ books. Royalties. 

New York Labor News Co., 45 Rose St., New York. Books 
on labor, Socialism, and allied subjects. 

Nichols (C. A.) Publi Co., Springfield, Mass. Historical, 
educational books; standard works. 

Noble & Noble, 76 5th Ave., New York. (10 titles yearly.) 
Non-fiction, adult and juvenile. Debates, public speaking, an- 
thologies. Textbooks; English, ethics, geography, hygiene, 
history, Latin, teachers’ helps. Royalties; sometimes outright 
. Clifford Noble, J. Kendrick Noble, Stanley R. 

oble. 

Northwestern Press (The), 2600 Portland Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Entertainment material; plays for high-school, college, 
societies, and general amateur production. Outright purchase. 

Norton (W. W.) & Co., 70 Sth Ave., New York. (40 titles 
yearly.) Novels; not afraid of first or so-called ‘‘high-brow”’ 
novels. Non- fiction;. ete, College text- 
books. Royalties. W. orton, Herter Norton; 
Helen Lincoln, Asst. 


Open Court Publishing Company, 337 E. Chicago Ave., Chi- 
cago. (1 to 12 titles yearly.) Philosophy, religion, technical 
works. Outright purchase or author’s expense. Mrs. Mary 
Hegeler Carus. 

_Orange Judd Publishing Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York. (15 
titles yearly.) Agricultural, garden, handicraft works, text- 
books. Royalties. 

Oxford Book Company, Inc., 381 4th Ave., New York. School 
textbooks, review books, d: drill books, work-books, educational 
devices. Invites submission of MSS. Royalties or outright 
purchase. M. H. Kessel. 

Oxford University Press, 114 5th Ave., New York. (250 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction; biography, music, medicine. Textbooks, 
classical collections, dictionaries, Bibles. Juvenile fiction and 
non-fiction. Royalties. 
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Page (L. C.) & St., Boston. (50 titles 


adult; travel, fine arts, music, inspira- 
tional, anthologies. Gift books; art, travel, music. Royalties, 
outright purchase. 

Paine Publishing Co., 40 E. 1st St., Dayton, Ohio. (50 titles 
yearly.) Plays, entertainments, especially 3-act plays for high- 
schools, churches, clubs. Outright purchase. 

Pencil Points Press, Inc., 330 W. 42d St., New York. Books 
on architecture and drawing. Royalties. 

Penn Publishing Co. (The), 925 Filbert St., Philadelphia. (30 
to 40 titles yearly. )Novels (75,000 to 100,000), all types. Non- 
fiction; travel, ileaeagier. history, science, education, business, 
sports. Plays, entertainments. Juveniles, 7 to 15 years (45,000 
to 70,000); rarely fairy tales. Royalties. F. W. Shoemaker, 

Perth Company, (The), 393 7th Ave., New York. Books of 
a military nature. 

Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston. (10 titles yearly.) 

Religious books. (Congregational.) 
_ Pitman Publishing Corp., 2 W. 45th St., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Textbooks; scientific, technical, arts-and-crafts, 
vocational, commercial, educational, business; technical works. 
10 per ceat royalties. 'F. G. London. 

Platt & Munk Co. (The), Inc., 200 Sth Ave., New York. (10 
titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction, ages up to 12. Educational 
books. Outright purchase. 

Pratt, (John Lowell), Publisher, 67 W. 44th St., New York. 
—— especially with background of American history. Roy- 
alties. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th Ave., New York. (50 to 60 titles 
yearly.) College and high Ps textbooks in fields of liberal 
arts, sciences, commerce. Legal and quasi-legal books; loose- 
leaf tax and legal services. oyalties, 

Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, (The Westminster 
Press), Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. Religious text- 
books. Rev. John T. Faris. 

Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. (25 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction; literary —, philoso: science, 
art, government, economics, history. 
Royalties or author’s expense. Paul omlinson, Mgr. 
Frank D. Halsey, Asst. Mgr. 

Pustet (F.) Company, Inc., 14 Barclay St., New York. (5 
titles yearly.) Roman Catholic religious books, 10 per cent 
royalties or author’s expense. 

Putnam’s (G. P.) Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (125 to 
150 titles yearly.) Novels, all types (60,000 to 90,000). Non- 
fiction; travel, science, biography, exploration, etc, College 
textbooks. Successful New_York plays. Juvenile fiction and 
non-fiction; fairy tales. Royalties. Lynn Carrick. Asso- 
ciated with Minton Balch.) 


Rand McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. (20 titles 
yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non- -fiction, all ages. Textbooks, 
poetry, gift books, translations, maps. Royalties, outright 
purchase, occasionally author’s expense. Textbook and educa- 
tional publications, C. B. Ulery. Juvenile and general, B. 
Harvey. 

Random House, Inc., 20 E. 57th St., New York. (30 titles 
yearly.) Limited editions. General works, novels, plays, non- 
fiction. Does not read unsolicited MSS. 

Red Label Reprints, 55 _ Fifth Avenue, New York. Reprint 
religious books only. 

Reilly & Lee Co., 325 W. Huron St., Chicago. (20 to 30 
titles yearly.) Novels; high literary quality, popular appeal. 
Non-fiction, adult and juvenile. Graduation and memory books. 
Juvenile fiction; fairy tales. Royalties. Frank H. Pettee. 

Reilly (The Peter) Co., 133 N. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia. 
(1 to 3 titles yearly.) Educational, medical, religious (mostly 
Catholic) books. Author’s expense. 

Revell (Fleming H.) Co., 158 Sth Ave., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Novels. Juveniles. Travel and religious works. 
Royalties. Philip I. Roberts. 

Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 448 4th Ave., New York. Novels, 
high-grade, Non-fiction; political economy, social science, 
ag biography. Eugene Reynal; Curtice Hitchcock. Roy- 
alties. 

Ronald Press Co. (The), 15 E. 26th St., New York. (50 
titles yearly.) Law, science, sociology, psychology, education, 
business, technical engineering, industrial, aeronautical text- 
books. Royalties. 

Round Table Press, Inc., 354 4th Ave., New York. Reli- 
gious books. Charles W. Ferguson. Royalties. 

Rowe (The H. M.) Co., 624 N. Gilmor St., Baltimore, Md. 
Educational works, textbooks, reference works; bookkeeping, 
typewriting, English, commercial arithmetic, etc. Royalties. 
Chas. G. Reigner. 

Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, Ill. (25 titles yearly.) 
Textbooks for elementary and high schools. Supplementary 
reading fcr school use—fiction and informational non-fiction. 
Teaching aids. Plays for amateur production, full-length and 
one-act. Royalties or outright purchase. Edward M. Tuttle; 
Lee Owen Snook, drama department. 

Rudge (William Edward), Publisher, 475 5th Ave., New York. 
(25 titles yearly.) Non-fiction, technical works, compiled ref- 
erence works, reprints in fine editions, fine arts, illustrated 
books. Royalties, possibly author’s expense. 


Saalfield Publishing Co., Akron, Ohio. (150 titles yearly.) 
Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, all ages (10,000 to 30,000). 
Outright purchase. A. L. Taylor. 

Sadlier (Wm. H.), Inc., 11 Park Place, New York. (10 to 
20 titles yearly.) Textbooks; history, geography, education. 
Royalties, outright purchase, F. X. Sadlier. 

_Sanborn (Benj. H) & Co., 221 E. 20th St., Chicago. (25 
titles yearly.) Textbooks. Royalties, occasionally author’s 
expense. . F. Young. 
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Saunders (W. B.) Company, W. Washington Sq., Philadel- 
phia. (50 titles yearly.) Textbooks; medicine, surgery, vet- 
erinary, dentistry, nursing, science. Royalties. R. W. Greene. 

Schirmer (G.), Inc., 3 E. 43rd St., New York. Music and 
educational hooks on music. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Schnepp & Barnes, 412 E. Adams St., Springfield, Ill, In- 
spirational books (25,000 to 35,000) designed to help people in 
getting ahead in the world; special group or general appeal. 


Royalties. 

Scientific Book Corporation, 15 E. 26th St., New York. (5 
titles yearly.) Mechanical, scientific, industrial books; espe- 
cially building. Royalties, outright purchase. Charles F. 


Lurcott. 

_Scott, Foresman & Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (10 
titles yearly.) Textbooks. Royalties. Gilbert W. Kelly. 

Scribner’s (Charles) Sons, 597 5th Ave., New York. (200 
titles yearly.) Novels (60,000 to 150,000). Juveniles (30,000 to 
80,000). Non-fiction, adult; serious, religious. Textbooks. 
Short-story collections. Verse. Royalties. 

Sears Publishing Co., Inc., 381 4th Ave., New York. (50 to 
100 titles yearly.) Novels, all types. Non-fiction, all types. 
Tuveniles, 3, 8, years; fairy tales. Poetry, volumes of 
short-stories. Miscellaneous non-fiction. Royalties or outright 
purchase. H. M. Lorden. 

Shenandoah Publishing House, Inc., Strasburg, Va. (30 titles 
yearly.) Histories, biographies, geneologies. Royalties, out- 
right purchase, author’s expense. FE. E. Keister. 

Silver, Burdett and Company., 39 Division St., Newark, N. 
Textbooks for high school and college. Royalties. Robert 
Williamson, Ed. in chief; Chas. E. Griffith, music 

Simmons-Boardman Pub. Co., 30 Church St., New York. (6 
titles yearly.) Technical books on rail, marine, air transpor- 
tation, management subjects. Royalties, occasionally outright 
purchase. E. W. Shimmons. 

Simon and Schuster, Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York. (40 
titles yearly.) Novels, high literary quality; exceptional mys- 
tery and detective; first novels. Non-fiction, adult; biography, 
adventure, autobiography. Games, novelty books. Translations. 
Royalties. Clifton Fadiman. 

Smith (Harrison), and Robert Haas, Inc., 17 E. 49th St., 
New York. (30 titles yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction. Juveniles. 
Royalties. Harrison Smith; Robert K. Haas. 

Smith (Peter), 347 5th Ave., New York. General publisher. 

Southern Publishing Co. (The), 601 Fourth Unit, Santa Fe 
Bldg., Dallas, Tex. (10 titles yearly.) School textbooks. Roy- 
alties. J. L. Gragg. 

Southwest Press (The), 2007 Bryan St., 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult and juvenile. 
volumes of poetry, short-stories, plays, translations. 
tales. P. L. Turner. Royalties. 

_Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Calif. (25 
titles yearly.) Text and reference books; scholarly works, all 
types except fiction, verse or plays. Royalties; occasionally 
author’s expense. Wm. H. Davis, editor. 

Stechert (G. E.) & Co., 31 E. 10th St., New York. Re- 
prints of rare books. Foreign languages. 

Stokes (Frederick A.) Co., 443 4th Ave., New York. (100 

titles yeariy.) Novels, all types. Non-fiction, all types. Occa- 
sional technical works. Gift books, rarely poetry or collections 
occasional plays. Juvenile fiction and non- 
fiction, ail ages. Welcomes new writers. Royalties or outright 
purchase. H. W. Stokes. 
_ Studio Publications, Inc. (The), 381 4th Ave., New York. 
Finely illustrated works on fine arts, plied and decorative 
art, architecture and industrial design. "Royalties or outright 
purchase. F. A. Mercer. 

Sunday School Board, Southern Baptist Convention, 161 8th 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (20 titles. yearly.) Religious non- 
fiction, adult and juvenile; religious textbooks, novels. Roy- 
alties. John L. Hill. 


Dallas, Tex. (15 
Textbooks, 
Fairy 


of short-stories, 


United Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce St., Phila- 


delphia. (12 titles yearly.) Juveniles. Sunday-school text- 
books. 
University of California Press, Berkeley, Calif. Scientific 


Serious works of scholarly na- 


papers by faculty members. 
Royalties; occasionally 


ture considered from general authors. 
author’s expense. Samuel T. Farquhar. 
University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago. (90 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction; philosophy, law, philology, science, 
popular science, fine arts, politics, sociology, education, busi- 


ness, religion. Textbooks. Juvenile religious books. Royal- 
ties or author’s expense. Gordon J. Laing. 

University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. (20 titles 
yearly.) ollege textbooks, contributions to literature and 
knowledge. Juvenile non-fiction. Translations. Royalties, 
subsidy, or author’s expense. M. S. Harding. 

University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. (15 


to 25 titles yearly.) 
history, biography. 
Couch. 
University of Oregon Press, Eugene, Ore. Textbooks, techni- 
cal works. Manuscripts not invited. Eric W. len. 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 3622 Locust St., Philadel- 
phia. (25 titles yearly.) 


Non-fiction, all types, especially Southern 
Royalties or author’s expense. W. T. 


The Author &> Journalist 


Vanguard Press, 100 5th Ave., New York. Novels. Non- 
fiction, adult; biography, history, travel, popular science, music, 
politics. Reprints. Royalties. James Henle. 

Van Nostrand (D.) Co., Inc., 250 4th Ave., New York. (30 
titles yearly.) College textbooks; business, engineering, sci- 
entific, technology. E Crane. 

_ Viking Press, Inc., (The), 18 E. 48th St., New York. (50 
titles yearly.) Novels, high literary standard. Non-fiction, 
adult, all types. Occasional verse, collections of short-stories. 
Juvenile books (15 to 20 titles yearly.) Royalties. 

Volland (The P. F.) Co., Joliet, Ill, Juveniles. Royalties or 
outright purchase. (Not accepting new material at present.) 


_ Wagner (Harr) Publishing Co., 609 Mission St., San Fran- 
(15 titles yearly.) Textbooks. Juvenile fiction, ages 8 
non-fiction, 5 to 18. Royalties or autHor’s expense. 
Harr Wagner. 

Wahr (George), Ann Arbor, Mich. Educational and techni- 
cal books. Royalties. 

Warne (Frederick) & Co., Inc., 381 4th Ave., New York. 
Juveniles. Fiction and non-fiction, fairy stories. Adult non- 
fiction. Royalties. 

_Warwick & York, 10 E. Centre St., Baltimore, Md. Scien- 
tific books, education, psychology. 

_Washburn (Ives), Inc., 411 E. 57th St., New York. | (21 
titles yearly.) Novels, serious works, memoirs. Juveniles. 
Royalties. Ives Washburn, Pres. 

_Washburn & Thomas, P. O. Box 131, Cambridge, Mass. (8 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction; biography, essays, travel, etc. 
Royalties, or outright purchase. David W. Bailey. 

Watt (G. Howard), 1819 Broadway, New York. General 


publisher. Royalties. 

Webb Book Publishing Co., 55-79 E. 10th St., St. Paul, 
Minn. Agricultural, home economics, vocational, industrial 
textbooks. General works. Royalties. 

West Publishing Co., 52 Kellogg Blvd., W., St. Paul, Minn. 


Law books. 
Westminster Press (The), 
Board of Christian Education. 
Wheeler Publishing Co., 2831 S. Park Way, Chicago. Ele- 
mentary texthooks, especially readers, ages 6 to 10. Royalties. 
H. E. Wheeler. 


Whittlesey House, 330 W. 


Philadelphia. See Presbyterian 


. 42d St., New York. (Trade divi- 
sion of McGraw-Hill Book Co.) Non-fiction in fields of non- 
technical science, economics, serious biography, travel, etc. 
Prefers query in advance. Royalties. Guy Holt. 

Whitman (Albert) & Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago. (10 to 
20 titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction, ages 6 to 16; no fairy 
tales or verse. Outright purchase or royalty. Does not in- 
vite manuscripts. 

Wilde (W. A.) Company, 131 Clarendon St., Boston. (10 
titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction (40,000 to 50,000). Semi-educa- 
tional or semi-supplementary reading. Non-fiction, adult and 
juvenile, history, travel, inspirational, Gift books. 
Royalties. 

Wiley (John) & Sons, Inc., 440 4th Ave., New York. (80 
titles yearly.) Technical books; sociology, engineering, busi- 
ness, etc. Royalties. 

Willett, Clark & Colby, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (10 
titles yearly.) Religious novels (over 50,000), any type. Dis- 
— non-fiction, preferably religious. Poetry. Royalties. 


Garrison. 

Williams & Wilkins Co., (The), Mt. 
Ave., Baltimore, Md. (30 titles yearly.) 
ence, agriculture, education, medicine, 
chemistry, psychology, nature. Royalties. E. F. illiams. 

Wilson (H. W.) Co., 950 University Ave., New York. (35 
titles yearly.) Bibliographical works for libraries and book 
sellers; reference books for debaters. Royalties. H. W. 
Wilson. 

Winston (John C.) Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia. (75 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult and juvenile; all types. Text- 
books; religious works; biography; social and political dis- 
cussion; poetry; gift books; games. Royalties; authors’ 
books. W. D. Lewis. 

Wise (Wm. H.) & Co., 50 W. 47th St., New York. Educa- 
tional classics, standard modern sets. 

Woman’s Press (The), 600 Lexington Ave., New York. P ae 

Rhoda 


religious. 


Royal and Guilford 
Research works; sci- 
biology, bacteriology, 


cational and religious volumes growing out of Y. ° 
organization. Royalties, occasional outright purchase. 
E. McCulloch. 

Wood (Wm.) & Co., Mt. 
more. Division of The Williams & 
hooks. Royalties. 

World Book Company, 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 
(20 titles yearly.) School and college textbooks. Royalties. 

World Syndicate Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Bibles, dictionaries. Buys original MSS. for ju- 
venile fiction books. Outright purchase, Lillian Cohen. 


Yale University Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. (50 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult; biography, history, econom- 
ics, government, sociology, art, literature, religion, science. 
College textbooks, technical works. Occasional volumes of 
poetry, drama. Royalties, occasionally outright purchase or 
author’s expense. ugene A. Davidson. 


Royal and Guilford Aves., Balti- 
Wilkins Co. Medical 
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NOVELS 


Altemus (Henry) Co. 
Amour Press 
Appleton-Century Co. (D.), Inc. 
Atlantic Monthly Press 
Authors Pubs., Inc. 
Ballou (Robt. O.) 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Boni (A. &. Co.) 
Brown (Nicholas L.) 
Carlyle House 

Caxton Printers, Ltd. 
Clode (Edw. J.) 
Covici-Friede, Inc. 
Coward McCann, Inc. 


Duffield & Green 
Dutton (E. P. ) & Co. 
Eyencourt Press 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
Godwin (William), Inc. 
Gotham House, Inc. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Harper & Bros. 
Henkle (Rae D.) 
Herder (B.) Book Co. 
Holt (Henry) & Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
International Pubs. Co. 
Jewish Pub. Soc. of Amer. 
Kendall 
Kenedy (P. J.) & Sons 
King (Alfred ‘. ), Inc. 
Kinsey (H. C.) & Co. 
Knopf (Alfred ES ), Inc. 
Lippincott (J. B ) Co. 
Little, Brown & ‘bo. 
Long (Ray) & R. Smith 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Macaulay Co. 
Macfadden Book Co. 
Macmillan Co. (The) 
Macrae, Smith Co. 
McBride (Robt. M. ) & Co. 
McClurg (A. C.) & Co. 
Minton, Balch & Co. 
Morrow (Wm.) & Co. 
Messner (Julian) 
Norton (W. 
Page (L. C.) & 
Penn Pub. Co. 
Pratt (John Lowell) 

G. Sons 
Reilly & Lee 


Revell tioning H.) Co. 
Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc. 
Scribner’ s (Chas.) Sons 
Sears Pub. Co., Inc. 
Simon & Schuster, Inc. 


& R. Haas, Inc. 


Stokes (F. A.) Co. 
Vanguard Press 
Viking Press, Inc. 
Washburn (Ives), Inc. 
Watt (G. Howard) 
Willett, Clark & Colby 


PLAYS, PAGEANTS, 
READINGS, ETC. 


Appleton-Century Co. (D.), Inc. 
Baker (Walter H. “4 & Co. 
Barnes (A. S.) 

Beacon Press (The), 
Beckley-Cardy 

Bugbee (The Willis N.) Co. 
Covici-Friede, Inc. 

Denison (T. S.) & Co. 
Dramatic Pub. Co. 

Dutton (E. P.) & Co. 
Eldridge House 
Fitzgerald Pub. Corp. 
Flanagan (A.) Co. 

French (Samuel) 

Gospel Trumpet Co. 

Jewish Pub. = Amer. 
Little, Brown & 

Meigs Pub. Co. (Religious) 
Nelson (Thos.) & Sons 
Northwestern Press 

Paine Pub. Co. 

Penn Pub. Co. 

Putnam’s (G. P) Sons 
Row, Peterson & 


NON-FICTION 


Abbatt (William) 
Altemus (Henry) Co. 
Appleton-Century Co. (D.), Inc. 
Amer. Historical Soc. 
Amer. Writers’ Press 
Atlantic Monthly Press 
Aurand Press 

Ballou (Robt. O.) 
Blakiston’s (P. ) Son & Co. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Boni (A. & C.) 

Brown (Nicholas L.) 


Carlyle House 

Caxton Ltd. 
Clarke (The S. J.) Pub. Co. 
Cokesbury Press 
Columbia Univ. Press 
Covici-Friede, Inc. 
Coward McCann, Inc. 
Crowell (T. Y.) Co. 


Day (The John) Co. 
Dial Press, Inc. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Duffield & Green 
Dutton (E. P.) & Co. 


Eyencourt Press 

Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Gotham House, Inc. 
Greenberg, Publisher, Inc. 


Haldeman-Julius Pubs. 

Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Harper & Bros. 

Harvard Univ. Press 
Henkle (Rae D.) 

Holt (Henry) & Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
International Pubs. Co. 


Jewish Pub. Soc. of Amer. 
Jones (Marshall) Co. 
Kendall (Claude) 

King (Alfred H.), Inc. 
Knopf (Alfred A.), Inc. 
Laidlaw Bros. 

(J. B.) Co. 

Long (Ray) & R. Smith 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Lathrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


Macaulay Co. 

Macfadden Book Co. 
Macmillan Co. (The) 
Macrae, Smith Co. 
McBride (Robt. M.) & Co. 
McClurg (A. C.) & Co. 
Messner (Julian), Inc. 
Minton, Balch & Co. 
Morrow (Wm.) & Co. 


New York Labor News Co. 
Nichols (C. A.) Pub. Co. 
Noble & Noble 

Norton (W. W.) & Co. 
Open Court Pub. Co. 
Oxford Univ. Press 


Page (L. C. 2. & Co. 
Penn Pub. C 

Princeton Univ, Press 
Putman’s (G. P. ) Sons 
Reilly & Lee Co. 

Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc. 
Schnepp & Barnes 
s (Chas.) Sons 
Sears Pub. Co., Inc. 
Shenandoah Pub. House 
Simon & Schuster, Inc. 
Smith(Harrison) & R. Haas, Inc. 
Southwest Press 
Stanford rt} Press 
Stokes (F. A.) Co. 
Univ. of Gallt. Press 
Univ. of Chicago Press 
Univ. of Minn. Press 
Univ. of N. Carolina Press 
Vanguard Press 

Viking Press, Inc. 
Warne (Fdk.) & Co. 
Washburn (Ives), Inc. 
Washburn & Thomas 
Watt (G. Howard) 
Whittlesey House 
Wilde (W. A.) Co. 
Willett, Clark & Colby 
Wilson (H. W.) Co. 
(John C,) Co. 
Yale Univ. Press 


JUVENILES 


(*Indicates: Will Consider 
Fairy Stories) 


Abingdon Press (The) 
Altemus (Henry) Co. 
Amer. Baptist Pub. Soc. 
Antioch Press 
Appleton-Century Co. (D.), Inc. 
Atlantic Monthly Press 
Augustana Book Concern 
Beacon Press (The) 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 
Benziger Bros. 
Bloch Pub. Co. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
Boy Scouts of Amer. 
Bradley (Milton) Co. 
Brown (Nicholas L.)* 
Burt (A. L.) Co. 
Concordia Pub. House 
Coward McCann, Inc. 
Crowell (T. Y.) Co. 
Cupples & Leon Co. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Donohue (M. A.) & Co.* 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Duffield & Green 
Dutton (E. P.) & Co.* 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
Flanagan (A.) Co.* 
Friendship Press 
Gabriel (Samuel) Sons & Co. 
Pub. Co. 

Trumpet Co. 

am (Chas. E.) & Co.* 

Tan. Brace & Co. 
Harper & Bros.* 
Heath (D. C.) & Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Jewish Pub. Soc. of Amer.* 
Johnson Pub. Co. 
Judson Press (The)* 
Kendall 
Kenedy (P & 
Lippincott C 
Little, Brown & 
Long (Ray) & R. Smith 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
Macaulay Co. 
Macmillan Co. (The)* 
Macrae, Smith Co. 
McBride (Robt. M. ) & Co. 
McKay (David) Co. 
McLoughlin Bros. 
Messner (Julian), Inc. 
Minton, Balch & Co. 
Morrow (Wm.) & Co. 
Nelson (Thos.) & Sons* 
Oxford Univ. Press 
Page (L. C. a & Co. 
Penn Pub. C 
Platt & Munk Co. 
Putnam’s (G. P.) Sons* 
Rand, McNally & Co. 
Reilly & Lee Co. 
Revell (Fleming H. ) Co. 
Saalfield Pub. Co. 
Scribner’s (Chas.) Sons 
Sears Pub. Co., Inc.* 
Smith (Harrison) & R. Haas,Inc. 
Southwest Press* 
Stokes (F. A.) Co. 
United Lutheran Pub. House 
Univ. of Chicago Press 
Volland (The P. F.) Co. 


Whitman (Albert) & Co. 
Wilde (W. A.) Co. 
World Syndicate Pub. Co. 


v 


POETRY 


Day (The John) Co. 
Dial Press, Inc. 

Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
Harper & Bros. 

Holt (E (Henry) & Co. 
Jewish Pub. Soc. of Amer. 
Kaleidograph Press 
Knopf (Alfred H.), Inc. 
Macmillan Co. (The) 
Princeton Univ. Press 
Scribner’s (Chas.) Sons 
Sears Pub. Co., Inc. 
Southwesi Press 
Viking Press, Inc. 
Willett, Clark & Colby 
Yale Univ. Press 


TEXTBOOKS 


Allyn & Bacon 
American Book Co. 
Amer. Library Assn. 
Antioch Press (The) 
Appleton-Century Co. (D.), Inc. 
Architectural Book Pub. Co. 
Atlantic Monthly 
(A. S.) & 
akiston’s (P.) Son & 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
Bruce Pub. Co. 
Chemical Catalogue Co. 
Cokesbury Press 
Columbia Univ. Press 
Concordia Pub. House 
Croft’s (F. S.) & Co. 
a (The John) Co. 
Flanagan (A.) Co.. 
inn & Co. 
Globe Book Co. 
Gregg Pub. Co. (Commercial) 
Hall & McCreary Co. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
arlow Pub. Co. 
arper & Bros. 
eath (D. C.) & Co. 
inds, Hayden & Eldridge, 
ome Corres Schoo! 
Houghton Mifflin C 
International Pubs, Co. 
International Textbook Co. 
(Business, Technical 
Jewish Pub. Soc. of Amer. 
Keystone View Co. 
Lippincott (J. B.) Co. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
Long (Ray) & R. Smith 
L & Co. 


Row, Peterson = 
Sadlier (Wm. H.), ry 
Sanborn (Benj. H.) & 
Saunders (W. B.) {Medteal) 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Scribner’s (Chas.) Sons 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Southern Pub. Co. 
Southwest Press 
Stanford Univ. Press 
Univ. of Chicago Press 
Univ. of Minn. Press 
Press 
an Nostrand (D.), Inc. 
Webb Book Pub. 


MUSIC TEXTBOOKS 


Barnes (A. S.) Co. 
Ditson Co. 

Inds, Hay en & Eldri 
Schirmer (G.), Inc. 
Silver, Burdett and Company 


GAMES-NOVELTIES 


Beckley-Cardy Co. 

Bugbee (The Willis N.) Co. 
Concordia Pub. House 
Dutton (E. P.) & Co. 

Gabriel (Samuel) Sons & Co. 
Graham (Chas. E.) & Co. 
McKay (David) Co. 
McLaughlin Bros. 

Simon & Schuster, Inc. 
Winston (John C.) Co. 
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TECHNICAL BOOKS 
(Cont. ) 
Mosby (The C. V.) (Medical) 


TECHNICAL BOOKS 
Amer. Photographic Pub. Co. 
Appleton-Century Co. i. de Inc. 
Architectural Book Pub. 


(Henry Carey) 
Zankers Pub. Co. (Finance) 
Barnes (A. S.) Co. Pitman Pub. Corp. 
Sarrows (M. -) & Co. Rudge (Wm. Edw.) 
Irade) Scientific Book Cor 
Bowker ra 
Bridge World (The), (Bridge) CEransportation) 
Business Bourse (Economics) Stokes (F. A.) Co. 
Cameron Pub. Co. (Motion Pic- Studio Publications, (Fine Arts) 
tures & Radio) c r (George) 
par, ger 
Chemical Cat’lg. Co. (Chemistry) Warwick & York (Scientific) 
Boek Co Wiley (John) & Sons, Inc 
Clute (Willard N.) (Botany) Williams & Wilkins Co. 
‘0. ica 
De La Mare (A. T.) Co.(Garden) Wood (Wm.) & Co. (Medical) 
el andau 'e ess 
Drake (FJ) (M TRANSLATIONS 
Financial Pub. Co. (Business) Altemus (Henry) Co. 
Franklin & Charles (Engin’g) Antioch Press 
arper & Bros. (Business) Architectural Book Pub. Co. 
Helburn (Wm.), (Architecture) Day (The —. Co. 
Henley (N. W.) (Scientific) Dutton (E. P.) & Co. 
Hoeber (Paul B.), Inc. (Medical) ema Press 
Houghton Mifflin Co. Farrar & Rinehart, Inc 
Johns Hopkins Press (Scientific) aonenees, Publisher, Inc. 
Jones (Marshall) Co. caneet & Bros. 
Judy Pub. Co. (Dogs) (Rae D.) 
Lauriat (Chas. E.) Co. (Nautical) International Rie Co. 
Lea & Febiger (Medical) Jewish —_ Soc. of Amer. 
Lippincott o. B.) Co. (Medical) endall (Claude) 
Macfadden Book Co. Knopf tAtived H.), Inc. 
Macmillan Co. (The) acaulay Co. 
———— Book Co.(Business, Macfadden Book Co. 
Macmillan Co. (The) 


Princeton Univ. Press 
Stechert (G. E.) & Co. 
Univ. of Minn. Press 


ce) 

Mckay 
cVey 

Medical Art Agency (Medical) 


Nervous & Mental Dis. Pub. Co. 


The Author Journalist 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 
Cont.) 


United Lutheran Pub. House 
Press (Presbyt’n) 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


Abingdon Press (The) 
Amer. Baptist Pub. Soc. 
ssociation Press ol! 
Augustana Bk. Concern (Luth’n) lark & 
Beacon Press (The) - 
Benziger Bros. 


Co (Jewish REPRINTS 
ruce leton~ 
Bruce Pub. Co. Press 


Books, Inc. 
-) Co. 


Cokesbury Press Burt (A. L 
Columbia Univ. Press helsea House 
Concordia Pub. House (Lutheran) Garden City Pub. Co. 
Deseret Book Co. (Mormon) Grosset & Dunlap 
Dutton (E. P.) & Co. Inman (Maurice), Inc. 
Extension Press (Catholic) Macfadden 
Gorham (Edwin S.), Inc. Modern Library, ioe. 
Co. Red Reprints 
arper Rudge (Wm. Edw. 
(B.) Book Co. (Catholic) St (G. E.) 
Houghton Mifflin Co. Vanguard Press 
International Pubs. Co. Wagner ( ) 


Harr 
Jewish Pub. Soc. of Amer. io Ws: Cc 
Judson Press (The) Ay 


Kenedy (P. olic) 
Lutheran Literary Boa LAW AND LEGAL 
BOOKS 


Macrae, Smith Co. 
Maestro Co. (The) 
Meigs Pub. Co. 
Anderson (The W. H. Co.) 
Baldwin Law Pub. Co. 
Bancroft-Whitney Co. 


Missionary Education Movement 
Morehouse Pub. Co. (Episcopal) 
National Pub. Co. 


Nelson (Thos.) & Sons Banks & Co. 

Open Court Pub. Co. Bender (Matthew) '* Co. 
Pilgrim Press (Congregational) Bisel (Geo. T.) C 
Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Ed. Bobbs-Merrill ? 
Pustet (F.) Co. (Catholic) Callaghan & Co. 


Harlow Pub. Co. 


Reilly (The Peter) Co. (Catholic) 
oO. Lawyers Co-Op. Pub. Co. 


Revell (Fleming H.) C 


Round Table Press, Inc. Prentice- nc. 
Scribner’s (Chas.) Ronald Press Co. (The) 
S. S. Board, So. Baptist Conv. West Pub. Co. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Standard Magazines, Inc., 570 7th Ave., New York, 
are now in the open market for material. Leo J. 
Margulies, editorial director, writes: ‘“Here’s a stri- 
dent call to the free-lance fiction writer of America, 
be he well known or unknown. Standard Magazines, 
Inc., is decidedly in the market for all kinds of 
material. The contributor must only know how to 
turn out a good story with something suitable to our 
wants. And allow me to correct a fallacy that we 
have for a long time chosen to ignore—but it has 
become a canard and no longer can be overlooked. 
That is, that our magazines are a closed market—that 
a favored few write most of our stuff, and a New 
York bunch at that. We purchase as much, if not 
more, material from outside sources as any publishing 
house in the country. We are very much in the 
market for stuff for all of our books. Here’s what we 
want: Thrilling Ranch Stories wants romantic West- 
erns with lots of action. It uses a complete novel of 
20,000 words, novelettes around 10,000 words, and 
shorts from 4000 to 8000 .... Thrilling Western (a 
new magazine of our group) needs slam-bang, action- 
packed thrilling Westerns. The stories must race 
along to a smash climax. No love interest, but the 
woman stuff is not entirely barred. Novels, 20,000 
words; novelettes, 10,000; shorts, 5000 to 7000... . 
Thrilling Detective needs shorts from 6000 to 8000 
words; novelettes, 10,000; complete novels, 20,000. 
Action-packed material, well-told and well-planned. 
Novels must be of the trip-hammer type, with murder 
in the first chapter and others later; must have some 
deduction and move right along by action to a con- 
clusion arrived at by analysis of the clues. No super- 
natural, sex, mystic, or monster stories. . . . Thrilling 
Adventures: Same lengths as above, except that we 
will use an occasional novelette up to 12,000 words. 


Fast-moving, exciting, all-action stories with foreign 
locales, but American heroes. Bring out the atmos- 
phere and characterization in terms of action. Occa- 
sional pseudo-scientific stories. Strong, virile plots re- 
quired; woman interest almost nil. . . . Thrilling 
Love: Same lengths as Thrilling Detective. Throb- 
bing, thrilling stories of love, written from the girl’s 
angle and having a definite girl appeal; no sex and no 
‘gush.’ . . . Phantom Detective: Needs oniy shorts 
from 2000 to 6000 words. Hard-boiled gangster and 
racketeer stories fit here, but from the law-and-order 
angle only. Action, of course. . . . The Lone Eagle 
needs only shorts up to 6000 words. Dramatic air- 
war stuff. . . . Sky Fighters: Same lengths as Thrill- 
ing Detective. Dramatic air-war stuff... . While our 
minimum rate is 1/4 cent a word, our average to al- 
most all our writers is 34 cent a word, and the better 
known writers get well above our average. And re- 
member this: Ever since our very first issue, we've 
always paid upon acceptance and have given fast 
decisions. Quick decisions and quick checks—that’s 
our promise. Tell the boys to shoot along what they 
think will hit us, for we do need material.” 


Detective, formerly at 98 Park Place, is now located 
in Suite 2311, 41 E. 42nd St., New York. 


The American Mercury, 730 Fifth Ave., New York, 
announces the retirement of H. L. Mencken as editor. 
Mr. Mencken has been succeeded by Henry Hazlitt, 
formerly with The Nation. No changes of policy are 
contemplated. 


Rangeland Love Stories, 799 Broadway, New York, 
published by W. M. Clayton, desires a major love 
interest in its fiction, instead of a minor love interest 
as at first reported. Payment is at 1 cent a word on 
publication. 


November, 1933 


WRITE HUMOROUS 
SHORT STORIES 


$ $ $ 

The “HUMOR PLOT SYSTEM,” 

with its Thousands of Humorous 
Plots, is NOW READY! 


For: . The market for humor is today 
Fiction steers, greater than ever, Editors are 
wide open for writers depicting 


— the funnier side of life. This 


okesmiths, amazingly compact and versatile 
ublicity system, with its riches of amus- 
PP iio ing combinations, comes to you 

ated postpaid for only $2.50. Order 
Instructors, today. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Screen Writers. 


Plot Systems 
623 E. Maryland, St. Paul, Minn. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By expert typist, accurately and promptly. Good quality 
bond paper, and carbon copy. Mailed flat. Flat rate, 
30c per thousand words; poetry, Ic per line. First 
class work guaranteed. 


MARGARET MURPHY 
4526 Evans Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


FIRST AID: SIGNS AND MARKERS, Road, Infor 


the Li 
erary Highway, lacuding. 750 PLACES TO SEND POEMS, 
VERSE TECHNIQUE—SIMPLIFIED, including 750 PLACES 
TO SEND PO - VERSE FORMS—OLD AND NEW 


S, $1 
ipcinding 750 PLACES TO SEND POEMS, $1. THE PRACTI- 
CAL RHYMER, handbook and fag Dictionary, $1. FIRST 
AID FOR FICTIONISTS, handbook and FICTION MARKET 
LIST, $1. Any 2 books, $1.75; 3, $2.50; 4, $3; the five, $3.50. 
For other information, K,. Prize Program, etc., send stamped 
envelope. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Monthly, $2 a year, 25c a copy) 

702 N. Vernon St. Dallas, Texas 
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MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


FOR those who are not lured by large promises but 

desire really professional instruction, sympathetic 
frankness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge that does not have to rely upon 
endless technicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoff- 
man’s standing in the magazine world is known. An 
editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s Delineator, 
etc.,) he is particularly known as friend, helper and 
developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction 
ability. Individual instruction only; no classes, no set 
courses, no assistants. No oe is a spe- 
cialty in itself, requiring full time for best results. 
No poetry, plays or scenarios. A specialty is made 
of “one-man” courses, the course in each case being 
entirely dependent upon the needs of that case. Write 
for Booklet A. 


ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 
Carmel, New York 


@ LEARNING TO WRITE e@ 
Presenting “Cold facts in a warm way,” says F. E. 
Blackwell, Editor. 


“Wish I had read this book 20 years ago,” says Paul 
E. Triem, Fiction writer. 


Send for your copy today and avoid many pitfalls. 
Price $1.00 


DOROTHY CLARK HUBBARD 
63 Central Parkway Merrick, New York 


Typing—Revision—Verse Criticism 


Careful typing, 30c per 1000 words. Poems, 4c a 
line. One carbon. Prose revision (rearrangement of 
awkward phrasing; correction of grammatical errors, 
faulty punctuation and ineffective paragraphing), 30c 


per 1000 words. Verse criticism, 2c a line. 
AGNES C. HOLM 
(Author of “Paragraphing for Suspense,” “Evolution of 


a Poem,” etc.) 
1711-A Spring Street Racine, Wis. 


Don't Experiment With Your Talent 


If you believe you have ability to write salable stories, it is costly to expend a great amount of 
energy repeating mistakes, poring over pedagogic tomes on fiction-writing and creating bad 
impressions in editorial offices with amateurish stories. 


There Is No Royal Road to Success 


that will wipe out the necessity for experimenting and extravagant waste of energy and oppor- 
tunity. However, personal, professional, practical training is the surest aid to the writer. 


The Author & Journalist’s Simplified Training Course will give you training that eliminates 
chance and wasted energy insofar as it is possible for any training to do. 


We are not asking you to experiment. ‘‘The Way Past the Editor” is a booklet that ex- 
plains in full just what each student receives from S. T. C. training. It gives full information 
about Practical Fiction Writing, its reputation and standing, the instructors and the results pro- 
duced by the training. This interesting and valuable booklet is sent free upon request. Before 
you experiment, send for “‘The Way Past the Editor.” e 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING 


Name 


1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


Please send me, without obliga- TRAINING Address 


tion on my part, your free booklet, 
“The Way Past the Editor,’’ and 


full information about Practical Fic- 


tion Writing. 


= i 
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1933: A Year Magazine, 721 Spruce St., Philadel- 
phia, an experimental literary magazine, expects to 
start paying for material in its Section One, 1934, 
issue, writes J. Louis Stoll, editor, although the pay- 
ment will be very small. In addition to advance-guard 
short-stories, the magazine is interested in one-act 
plays or scenes from longer plays. 


Authors Publications, Inc., 151 Fifth Ave., New 
York, is a new publishing firm which has been 
formed to issue books for circulation libraries, prin- 
cipally sex, mystery, and Westerns. It is stated that 
the company will buy material outright at 1 cent a 
word or more, according to the name of the author. 
It is preferred that before submitting manuscripts, 
authors write, telling what kind of a book they 
have to offer, and what books they have had pub- 
lished. 

Asia, 468 Fourth Ave., New York, is now edited 
by Richard J. Walsh, president of the John Day Com- 
pany, with which he continues his connection. The 
magazine pays fair rates on acceptance for articles on 
oriental life, politics, art, culture, exploration and 
thought. Russia, but no longer Africa, is included in 
its scope. The policy will be altered to give interpre- 
tative articles rather than purely travel material. 


International Detective Magazines Company, 247 
Park Ave., New York, headed by Robert S. Ament, 
will launch a Western and a mystery magazine the 
first of the year, the titles to be announced later. Mr. 
Ament is now considering stories of supernatural, 
Western, and foreign adventure types for the new 
magazines. Payment is to be at 14 cent a word on 
publication. 

The Bronzeman has moved from 418 E. 47th St. 
to 67 E. 35th St., Chicago and was recently taken over 
by a new company of which Perry C. Thompson is 
editor and general manager. A number of writers 
have reported that The Bronzeman has failed to make 
payment for material published in the past. Mr. 
Thompson writes: “Since taking over the affairs of 
Fireside Publications, Inc., on August 1, we have 
taken care of all our authors upon publication. We 
are further endeavoring to cancel all outstanding bills 
to writers as fast as possible.” The magazine uses 
love and domestic short-stories of 2500 to 3000 
words; articles of 1200 to 1500 words, and verse 
of 16 to 20 lines. Payment for fiction is at $5 to 
$10 per story; other material, about 14 cent per 
word. 

Black Book Detective Magazine, published by News- 
stand Publications, Inc., 60 Murray St., New York, 
announces that its policy has been changed to in- 
clude only novelettes of 24,000 words of the action- 
detective type. Good rates are paid, by arrangement. 


Today, the new national review edited by Dr. Ray- 
mond Moley, is now located at 152 W. 42nd St., New 
York. William C. Stewart, managing editor, writes 
that the magazine will be in the market only for 
articles on political and economic subjects up to 
2000 words. Payment will be made on publication at 
varying rates. 

Tiny Tower, 55 Fifth Ave., New York, is a juve- 
nile magazine for tots under the teen ages to be 
published by the Tower Magazines and edited by 
Bosco Cass. It will feature games, stories, novelty 
ideas, and cutouts, and offers good rates on accept- 
ance. 

University, 60 E. 42nd St., New York, now pub- 
lished monthly under the editorship of George T. 
Eggleston, is not in the market for novelettes. It uses 
short-stories of 4000 to 6000 words and articles of 
2000 to 3500 words of college interest. Payment is 
now made on publication, at 2 cents a word and up. 


The Author & Journalist 


The Outlander, formerly at 1305 Terminal Sales 
Bldg., has moved to 3454 N. W. Thurman St., Port- 
land, Ore. 

Sexology, 25 W. Broadway, New York, is now 
edited by David H. Keller, M.D., succeeding Max- 
well Vidaver, M.D. 

Storytime, 161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn., 
writes that it is in need of good stories. It is edited 
for children from 4 to 8 years of age and uses short- 
stories of from 400 to 600 words. Agnes Kennedy 
Holmes is editor. Rates are 14 cent a word on accept- 
ance. Cradle Roll Home, another publication of the 
Baptist Sunday School Board at the same address, also 
edited by Agnes Kennedy Holmes, will purchase very 
little for the next three months. 

Drug Topics, a trade journal of the drug industry, 
writes that it is in the market for a specific type of 
mystery story. “These stories must be approximately 
5000 to 8000 words in length, so written that they 
can be split up into 1500-word installments, a climax 
at the end of each installment and a grand climax in 
the final installment. The hero must be a druggist, 
and the locale, preferably, should be in a drug store. 
Writers should familiarize themselves with drug- 
store lingo. Payment will be on publication at from 
1 to 2 cents per word, depending on the quality 
of the story and the reputation of the author. Ad- 
dress contributions to M. A. Gran, Topics Publishing 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York. This magazine is 
also in the market for humorous verse calculated to 
interest the druggist. 

Startling Detective Adventures, 529 S. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, “is especially interested just now in ob- 
taining outstanding stories of non-murder cases, in- 
cluding big-time kidnapings, holdups, swindles, etc., 
which have been solved and in which the criminals 
have been brought to justice,” writes John J. Green, 
editor. ‘These stories should be handled in any length 
up to 5000 words, preferably with official by-lines. 
Good photos are essential.” Rates paid are 11/, cents 
a word up, photos $3 up, on acceptance. 

Michigan Sportsman, Lansing, Mich., will change 
its name to The Great Lakes Sportsman, probably with 
the November issue, and increase its field in accord- 
ance with the new title. 

Mystery League, 11 W. 42nd St., New York, edited 
by Ellery Queen, uses mystery and detective fiction in 
short-story lengths of 6000 to 12,000 words, and com- 
plete novels of not less than 65,000 words. Payment 
is on publication at rates according to value as judged 
by the publishers. Other than first serial rights are 
released to the authors if requested. 

Romantic Love Secrets, 60 Murray St., New York, 
is to be published twice monthly, beginning with De- 
cember, writes Miss Mary Gnaedinger, editor. 

Turf & Sport Digest, 511 Oakland Ave., Baltimore, 
Md., writes: “Good racing fiction is always in big 
demand here.” Edgar G. Horn is editor. Rates are 34 
cent a word on publication. 

Pastime, 246 Fifth Ave., New York, is overstocked 
and not in the market for material of any sort at 
present. 

Town Topics, Vernon at Arcade Sts., St. Louis, Mo., 
is now edited by John G. Hartwig, who succeeds 
Arthur W. Manley. Mr. Hartwig was associated with 
the old magazine of this name. 

Love Adventures, 799 Broadway, New York, writes 
that its files are loaded at present with fact items, 
fillers, jokes, and epigrams. 

Junior Joys, Sunshine for Little People, and Youth's 
Comrade, magazines of the Nazarene Publishing 
House, 2923 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo., are not 
at present in the market for material. 
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a PERSONAL CONTACT 
BEATS EXCESS POSTAGE 


ED BODIN, Personal Contact Salesman, talks face 
to face with editors—and every day at least one of 
Bodin’s clients records a sale. 
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mportant 


TO WRITERS 


No Criticism Fees—No Books To Sell—No Extras. 


ED BODIN, Author’s Executive, eleven years with 
the publishers of Collier’s, American Magazine, 
Woman’s Home Companion and Country Home. 


SEND $1.00 for initial Registration—and $1.00 for each short 
story submitted, which entitles you to personal sales effort 
for at least 5 markets. If manuscript is deemed unsalable, it 
will be returned with comments of two editors who read for 
Mr. Bodin. Registration fee refunded if work does not prom- 
ise salability. Novelettes, $3; Novels, $5. 


Enclose return 


produced. 


They Sell 


“The new writer has no chance’’ is a complaint some- 
times voiced. It is unjustified. Clients of mine—every 
one a “‘new writer’’—have sold to practically all mar- 
kets, including Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, Red 
Book, Woman’s Home Companion, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Pictorial Review, Cosmopolitan, the action maga- 
zines, detective magazines, etc. One sold over $2,000 
worth to one group last year. Several had novels pub- 
lished and plays produced. One had a musical comedy 


postage. 
ED BODIN—Author’s Executive Because They Learned How to Write to Sell! 
151 Fifth Ave. (13th floor) New York City I offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collaboration— 
(If author later sells without change any story marked unsal- Coa a 


able—fee will be returned.) 


for myself what I offer to do for others. 


basic charge, $3.00. 


WRITER, in the ‘“O. Henry” Country, 


constantly selling, offers expert 
revision, market help, 75 cents a 1,000 words, 


for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


(Author of ‘‘Landing the Editor’s Checks,” etc.) 
P. O. Box 2602-M, San Francisco, Calif. 


My own work appears in leading magazines. I do 


If you want to break in, or increase your sales, write 


WADE LITERARY BUREAU 


137 Flint Street Asheville, N. C. 


EXPERT TYPIST 


Prompt, careful attention to manuscript typing, on high 
quality bond paper, with necessary corrections in grammar, 
punctuation, and spelling. Research work at reasonable 
rates. Typing rate, 9 cents per page (approximately 30c¢ 
per thousand words). Special discounts on MSS. over 10,- 
000 words, also for rough drafts. One carbon free. 


FRANCES TEBBETTS 507 E. soth st. 
Seattle, Wash. 


HONEST ASSISTANCE BY 
A DISTINGUISHED WRITER 


No flattery or false promises. Criticism 
(or revision if merited) $2 for the first 
3,000 words. Fifty cents per thousand there- 
after. Over 40,000 $20. Over 60,000 $25. 
Complete Rewriting (to order) $2.25 per 
1,000 words (minimum $5) New York rep- 
resentative. 10 per cent commission. 


Richard Tooker, Drawer 1359, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Author of ‘“‘The Day of the Brown Horde.” 
Formerly associate editor Fawcett Publica- 


tions, 


CAN I WRITE? 


Dr. Esenwein has 
had long and active 
experience as an ed- 
itor. A writer him- 
self, he has worked 
directly advising 
writers about get- 
ting their books, 
stories, serials and 
every sort of literary 
material ready for 
the market. He 
knows exactly what 
editors want. 


He will pass on 
your work. If you 
have ability he can 
discern it. Let Dr. 
Esenwein give you 
practical advice. 


] pr. ESENWEIN’S OFFICE, 


AN EDITOR WILL TELL YOU 


‘Have | the ability to write? Can | make at least some- 
thing by my pen? !| would be satisfied with small amounts 
at the start but first | want to be sure that | am working 
in the right direction toward something worthwhile.” 

Of course you do. There are at the present time people 
who, under expert guidance, are receiving amounts from 
$10 to $100 from part-time contributions to magazines. 
If your work shows promise, you should not delay. Find 
the truth. 

FRANK ADVICE 


Send one of your manuscripts to Dr. Esenwein, and he 
will give frank advice without cost. Tell him what you 
would want to do. You may safely confide in Dr. Esen- 
wein. Address him personally. 


The Home Correspondence School, 
| Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 

I am sending a short manuscript (or confidential letter) for Dr. 
Esenwein’s advice. 20c in stamps or coin is enclosed for return. 
Check what you are interested in—short-stories, novels, plays, 
poems, articles, 


| Address 


A&J-10-33 


| | 
| 
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The Bandwagon has moved from Key Bldg. to In- 
surance Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. In addition to 
using sophisticated sketches, verse, and cartoons, it is 
in the market for short short-stories. Payment is at 
Y cent a word up, on publication. 

Tiny-T ot Time, announced for publication at 624 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, has not yet been published. 
Submission of manuscripts should be withheld for 
future announcement. 

Variety, 154 W. 46th St., New York, is now edited 
by Sidne Silverman, who succeeds his father, Sime Sil- 
verman, its founder and editor, who died in Los 
Angeles, September 22nd. 

Poetry World and Contemporary Vision, formerly 
at 27 E. 7th St., has moved to 430 Sixth Ave., New 
York. 

Golden Book, 233 4th Ave., New York, announces 
that Mary Letha Elting is now managing editor, suc- 
ceeding Mrs. Frederica P. Field. 


Modern Homes, Builders Exchange Bldg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, offers a market for feature articles of types 
similar to those used by The American Home, Better 
Homes and Gardens, etc. Articles on homes, furnish- 
ings, and allied topics should be from 1000 to 1200 
words. Some short-stories are used, occasional verse, 
and photos of homes, good-looking interiors, etc. 
Ralph G. Hess is editor. Payment for material is at 
from 14 to 1 cent per word, on publication. 


Jean Jacques, who has been editor of Al] Outdoors, 
now located at Midway Bldg., Beverly Hills, Calif., 
writes that he has resigned as editor, “because of an 
editorial policy not in keeping with my personal de- 
sires and ideals.” He will not hereafter be responsible 
for manuscripts on file with the magazine or en route. 
Personal mail will reach him in care of General De- 
livery, Beverly Hills. His successor as editor is Rob- 
ert C. Kyle, who announces a market for camping, 
fishing, hunting, trapping material, in comment, fact, 
and fiction, at rates of 1/4, cent a word up, on accept- 
ance. Shorts up to 2500 words, Western outdoors 
slant, are desired. 


Mida’s Criterion, published by the Gilette Publish- 


ing Co., Daily News Bldg., Chicago. offers a market 
for brief articles up to 1500 words; short-stories up 
to 500 words; editorials up to 250 words; fact items, 
fillers, jokes, skits, epigrams, and photos and illus- 
trations. A. B. Greenleaf is editor. Rates of 34 to 1 
cent per word are paid on publication. 


David I. Day, Chrisney, Indiana, writes: “I am in 
the market for occasional photographs of old water 
mills with about 50 words of description, also pho- 
tographs of particularly successful modern feed mills 
and retail feed stores. If any A. & J. readers have 
such pictures, kindly write me.” 


Redbook, 230 Park Ave., New York, now offers 
a market for short humor, cartoons, jokes, amusing 
verse, sketches, and the like, in a department entitled 
“The Cheering Section.” It is open to contributions. 


Child Life, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, declares it- 
self “tremendously overstocked,” and will not need 
any more material this year. 


Storytime, 161 Eighth Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn., 
offers a market for suggestions for playthings that 
children can make. It uses short-stories for children 
of 4 to 8 years, between 400 and 600 words in length. 
Payment is at 14 cent a word on acceptance. 


Fortune, 135 E. 42nd St., New York, although 
largely staff-written, encourages contributions, accord- 
ing to the editors. It uses a wide range of material, 
usually with an industrial tie-up. It considers either 
finished manuscripts or source material for rewriting, 
paying first-class rates on acceptance. 


The Author & Journalist 


GREETING CARD MarKET News (By Doris Wil- 
der): Ralph N. Cardozo, of the Buzza-Cardozo Co., 
2606 W. 8th St., Los Angeles, writes that the com- 
pany will next be in the market for Mother's Day, 
Easter, and Graduation sentiments. This company 
pays 50 cents a line but is slow to report on material 
and has a trick of holding out verses for further con- 
sideration, leaving the contributor to wonder whether 
they are lost. Rust Craft and the Buzza Co. of Min- 
neapolis, also hold out verses from sets without send- 
ing a notation regarding them. . . . George S. Car- 
rington Co., 2732 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill., ac- 
cording to A. D. Watson, Jr., buys oniy Christmas 
and Valentine sentiments and needs no more during 
1933. Payment is said to be at 25 cents a line or less. 
. . . Mary E. Johnson, formerly editor of the A. M. 
Davis Co., 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, is now in the 
editorial department of Hall Brothers, Grand Ave. and 
Walnut St. at 26th, Kansas City, Mo. Hall has been 
buying Christmas sentiments. 50 cents a line. Prompt 
report. . . . The Japanese Wood Novelty Co., 109 
Summer St., Providence, R. I., by now is probably 
ready to review verses for its Christmas line. Theo- 
dore Markoff is editor, and payment is 25 cents a 
line. Slow to report. . . . The Keating Company, 
Laird-Schober Bldg., N. E. Cor. 22nd and Market Sts., 
Philadelphia, has been buying Wedding Anniversary 
and General Birthday greetings but should be inter- 
ested by now in General and Family Christmas senti- 
ments. 50 cents a line. . . . Says Ruth Lyon, editor of 
Metropolitan Lithographing and Publishing Co., Dane, 
Bow and Factory Sts., Everett Station, Boston, Mass., 
“We have completed the selection of material for our 
new Christmas and New Year line with the possible 
exception of a few last-minute special requests. We 
will not be in the market for any new material until 
the last of November, at which time we will be ready 
to see some good Birthday and Convalescent verses.” 
Reports promptly and buys liberally. 25 cents a line. 
... At last information, Norcross, 244 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y., was in the market for Birthday, 
Convalescent, and Anniversary material. 50 cents a 
line. . . . H. Trauring, editor of Julius Pollak and 
Sons, Inc., writes: “At the present time we’re are at a 
complete standstill due to our awaiting the Code 
settlement. Will inform you at a later date when we 
again require material.” .. . Quality Art Novelty Co., 
Everready Bldg., Thompson Ave. and Manley St., 
Long Island City, New York, has been buying Birth- 
day greetings only, but was to be in market for 
Christmas sentiments about November 1. 25 cents a 
line. Slow to report... . Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 
1000 Washington St., Boston, Mass., buys designs for 
greeting cards as well as verses. Excellent rates... . 
P. PF. Volland Co., 106 Richards St., Joliet, Ill., is out 
of the market until December 15th, at which time it 
will be interested in Christmas and Every Day senti- 
ments. . . .W. M. Beach, editor of The Bromfield Pub- 
lishers, Brookline Village, Mass., writes: ‘“‘At the 
present time we are in the market for General Every 
Day verses on the following subjects: Family Birth- 
day, General Birthday, Children’s Birthday ; Sympathy ; 
Religious (Ordination, Feast Day and Confirmation) ; 
Wedding, Anniversary and Congratulation; Baby Con- 
gratulation; General Gift; Shower Gift; A Birthday 
Prayer; Silver and Golden Jubilee.” 


The Mayflower, 14 Beacon St., Boston, issued by the 
Congregational Publishing Society, buys its material 
from a specialized group of writers and is not inter- 
ested in free-lance contributions. 

The Police Gazette, 480 Lexington Ave., New York, 
edited by Mrs. Merle W. Hersey, announces a rate of 
payment of 1 cent a word on publication for material. 
It uses sport news and underworld stories with a sex 
angle. 
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COLLABORATE 


with Nathale—the collaborator who promises that your 
writings will be published or you owe him NOTHING 
for his collaborative-instructive services. Recommended 
by writers, editors and publishers everywhere. If you 
are earnestly seeking a writing career, send a manu- 
script for free reading and consultation privileges. If 
my study of your script indicates there are collaborative 
ossibilities, I will write you by return mail, explain- 
ing WHY you will join my other clients in saying: 
“Mr. Nathale, you have started me on the road to crea- 
tive success !”’ 


N. RALPH NATHALE 


Studio 301, 814 44th Ave. San Francisco, California 


| HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED SINCE 1927— 


as a reliable Authors’ Agent who gets REAL RESULTS FOR 
HIS CLIENTS. Located at 433 West 34th St., New York City, 
I am right in the heart of the publishing district, and get the 
latest editorial demands as fast as issued. Send for my folder 
and learn of the SALES I AM CONSTANTLY MAKING FOR 
CLIENTS. I CAN HELP YOU AS WELL AS I HAVE 
HELPED THEM. Please address me as follows: JOSEPH 
LICHTBLAU, AUTHORS’ AGENT, P.O. BOX 515, G.P.O., 
NEW YORK CITY., and mention AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. 


MANUTYPING 


By experienced literary typist. High grade bond paper. 
Carbon, minor corrections free. Rates, 50c per thou- 
sand words; poetry, 2c per line; discount on book 
lengths. Mailed flat. Work guaranteed to please. 


MAYBELLE H. REYNOLDS 
95-66 113th Street, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


THE EDITOR ORDERED A SERIES 


from 


An Escritoire collaborating student, featuring this new 
writer a month before the printing of his story, and 
announcing the series. Three stories of the series have 
been engaged. 

THE ESCRITOIRE individual cooperative collabora- 
tion plan brought this writer this success. It may suc- 
ceed as well with you. 


PROFESSIONAL Typing for authors who demand the BEST. 
Prose, 50c the 1000 words, Verse, 2c the line. 


THE ESCRITOIRE 
Box 735, Center Point, Texas 


SHORT-SHORT STORY WRITERS! 


The creator of the PLOT GEN, Wycliffe A. Hill, has a 
lyzed all the “‘short-shorts” in LIB ERTY Y and COLLIERS for 
two years past and has revealed the. Formula and the SIX 
methods that are used to put in the “‘trick’’ ending, —— 
twist or dramatic punch. is se is accompanied by the 

“‘thumb-nail”” synopses of 100 of the best published “short: 
shorts.” It is instructive and valuable to every writer and 
easily worth $100.00 to any author who is jateccenet in writing 

“‘short-shorts’’—the $500.00 kind. Price only $1.00. 


The comedy element is important in story writi We a 


offer Mr. Hill’s new ANALYSIS OF COM DY. whi ega 
& basic_comedy situations — analyzes 100 jokes and funny 

stories. Something ABSOLUTELY NEW ‘W. Price $2.00 or $1.00 
if ordered with any of our other publications. 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 828, 1541 N. Western Ave. Hollywood, Calif. 


Cn wish to please... 


greets you 
at the 


| 


A true Western Welcome awaits 
you. To everyone~from bell boy 
to manager— your wish is law } 


400 ROOMS from 43° DAILY 


A hotel of the finest accommodations . . .a 
real homelike atmosphere and a low rate 
that means true economy. Delicious food 
in the Shirley-Savoy Dining Room and Coffee 

. Park your car in the Shirley Garage. 


J. EDGAR SMITH-President. ..E.C. BENNETT Manager 
BROADWAY _AT_ 


HOTEL 


DENVER 


COLORADO 


| 

| 

| 

1 
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Strange Detective Stories and Charm Story Maga- 
zine are two new magazines launched by Nickel Pub- 
lications, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, under the 
editorship of Ralph Daigh, who writes: ‘‘Stories for 
both magazines are being written to order for the 
first several months. A few unsolicited short-stories at 
6000 words are being purchased at 1 cent a word on 
publication. The novelette lengths are 12,000 to 
15,000 words. Requirements: Strange Detective Stories 
makes its bid with more imaginative blood-and- 
thunder than is featured by the old-line publications. 
Stories should be strange even to the point of weird- 
ness. There must naturally be a detective hero, though 
he may be a private investigator or the like. Avoid 
a deductive solution tied up in the last few paragraphs 
and the so-called surprise ending. . . . Charm Story 
Magazine will use stories of the love and romantic 
types. Stories with compromising situations and 
drinking are tabu. Love verse is used, payment at 25 
cents per line.” 

All Story, 280 Broadway, New York (Munsey), is 
now published weekly. In addition to buying emo- 
tional love stories from the heroine’s viewpoint in 
short-story lengths and novelettes up to 12,000 words, 
it is now in the market for complete novels of 25,000 
words. Amita Fairgrieve is editor. Good rates are 
paid on acceptance (new writers on publication). 

Black Mask, 578 Madison Ave., New York, seeks 
“‘action-detective stories without the usual crime-and- 
solution motivation,” according to a note from Joseph 
T. Shaw, editor. It is no longer using Western, 
border, or adventure fiction. Good rates are paid on 
acceptance. 

Pete Rice Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York, is a 
new member of the Street & Smith group. In addition 
to a book-length western novel dealing with Pete Rice, 
written to order, it uses 2000 to 6000 word short- 
stories, old-time and modern, paying 1 cent a word on 
acceptance. John L. Nanovic is editor. 

Every Woman, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., offers a market 
for articles of interest to women, short-stories, and 
novelettes. Love, domestic and juvenile topics are 
used. Paul L. Epstein is editor. Payment is at indefi- 
nite rates, sixty days after acceptance. 

St. Louis Town Topics, Vernon at Arcade, St. 
Louis, Mo., is reported by contributors as slow in 
reporting on material. 

Fantasy Magazine, 87-36 162nd St., Jamaica, N. Y., 
is the new title adopted by Science Fiction Digest, 
edited by Conrad H. Ruppert. It will use some science 
or fantasy fiction, 1000 to 1500 words preferred, but 
up to 3000 words acceptable, paying low rates on pub- 
lication. 

The American Boy, 7430 2nd Ave., Detroit, Mich., 
although well stocked with material of all kinds, is 
now buying moderately. It is primarily a fiction 
magazine edited for boys of high-school and college 
age. Material may deal with any older-boy interest. 
Authors are cautioned against “writing down’”’ to their 
readers. Length preferences: Short-stories, 4000 to 
5000 words; serials, 40,000 to 50,000 words; fact 
articles, with or without photographs, 50 to 4000 
words; short poems, serious or humorous. George F. 
Pierrot is managing editor. Rates paid are 2 cents a 
word up, on acceptance. 

Five Novels Monthly, 100 Sth Ave., New York, 
desires its novels to be from 18,000 to 20,000 words 
in length, writes F. A. McChesney, editor. Strong 
love interest is required, in Western, adventure, sport, 
and mystery themes. Payment is at rates of 1 to 114 
cent a word, on acceptance. 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, Bos- 
ton, Mass., is not now in the market for manuscripts 
dealing with birds, as it has a surplus on hand. 


The Author &> Journalist 


Youth, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo., a mem- 
ber of the Unity School of Christianity group, has 
been re-entitled Progress. It uses brief articles on the 
solution of personal and worth-while problems from 
the standpoint of Christ teachings, and short-stories 
of 1500 to 3500 words, paying 1 cent a word up 
on acceptance. It is overstocked with verse. 

Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 448 Fourth Ave., New 
York, is a new general book publishing firm an- 
nounced by Curtice Hitchcock, formerly of the Mac- 
millan Company and the Century Company, and Eu- 
gene Reynal, formerly of Harper & Bros., who is also 
head of Blue Ribbon Books, a reprint firm. The new 
company expects to publish a small but distinctive 
list, including principally non-fiction in the lines of 
political economy, social science, history, and biog- 
raphy, and some fiction. 


Periodical House, 56 W. 45th St., New York, is a 
new publishing house which will launch a string of 
pulp magazines. Mrs. Rose Wyn (wife of A. A. Wyn 
of Magazine Publishers, Inc.), is editor. The first to 
be issued will be a love-story magazine. It wants 
glamorous stories with a dramatic background, but 
not sex. Rates and title of magazine will be announced 
later. 

Smart Stories, announced as a companion publica- 
tion to Honeymoon Stories, 7 W. 22nd St., New 
York, has been forced to delay its publication plans, 
writes Patricia Rogers, editor. It desires no manu- 
scripts at present. Honeymoon Stories desires sophis- 
ticated honeymoon stories with a tinge of romance, 
love and glamour. Instead of desiring the sex angle 
stressed, as previously announced, Miss Rogers em- 
phatically states that NO sex is desired. Payment is 
at 14 cent a word on publication. 


Modern Knighthood, P.O. Box 690, San Jose, Cal., 
writes that since publication of its requirements in 
the A.& J. a large volume of manuscript was received, 
and it has purchased all the material it can use for 
some time to come. Nothing more can be accepted 
until further notice. 


The Sunday Companion, 256 Broadway, writes that 
it is in the market for juvenile stories, especially those 
tied up with Catholic principles. Rates and methods 
of payment are not stated. 

Flying Aces, 67 W. 44th St., New York, one of the 
Magazine Publishers group, edited by A. A. Wyn, 
now uses the following types and lengths of mate- 
rial: Air and air-war short-stories, 3000 to 7000 
words; novelettes, 10,000 to 20,000; meaty fact 
articles, dramatically told, principally on modern avia- 
tion, 500 to 2500. It also uses modern and war pho- 
tographs, aviation jokes, cartoons, and verse. Pay- 
ment is at 1 to 2 cents a word, photographs $1 and 
up, on publication. 


Chemetka Players, Salem, Ore., are again looking 
for worth-while plays, which will be produced on a 
10 xi cent royalty basis. Comedies, dramas, farces, 
preferably on American themes, with American set- 
tings, are desired. They must be capable of produc- 
tion in one scene-set and have as few characters as 
possible. Sexy stuff not wanted, although plays should 
be modern. Address Perry Presscott Reigelman, di- 
rector, 940 Mill St., Salem, Ore. 


The report published in our October issue, to the 
effect that Master Detective had been combined with 
True Detective Mysteries, was based upon a misunder- 
standing. John Shuttleworth, editor of both periodi- 
cals, writes that both magazines are continuing very 
successfully and that there has been no thought of 
combining them. These are magazines devoted to true 
crime and detective material, and are published by 
the Macfadden organization at 1926 Broadway, New 
York. 
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atmospheric novels. 


zine fiction and articles. 


Terms: 
on any one manuscript, 


LET ME SELL YOUR NOVEL e 


Having sold 17 novels for my clients from January Ist to September 30th, 1933, of 
which 8 were first novels, I’m in a position to know the prevailing needs of the book 


Ne publishers. For example, right now I have the following special requests from promi- 
SAN nent New York publishers: 
; Five are urgently in need of lending-library type modern risque problem novels. 


Three publishers have asked me to supply high-class mystery novels, 
Four more are calling for Zane Grey type westerns. : 
Six others have asked me to show them significant realistic character or interpretive 


Three others have asked for outstanding biography and non-fiction. 
But I handle all types of novels, non-fiction and juvenile books as well as maga- 


I charge a reading fee eof 50 cents per thousand words, minimum of $2.00 
Books: 30-60,000 words, $15.00; 61-80,000 words, $17.50; 81- 
100,000 words, $20. his covers a complete criticism of your manuscript if it falls short 
of editorial standards. As soon as we sell $1,000 worth of your work, this reading fee 


cent on foreign sales. 


will be waived and only charge will be commission of 10 per cent on American, 15 per 


45 West 45th Street 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent New York, N. Y. 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Announces that 

“The DEPRESSION” is over. Now try our ‘‘Get-Ac- 
quainted” offer for reading, full criticism and marketing ad- 
vice on one manuscript of not more than 5,000 words, at 
the merely nominal charge of ONE DOLLAR, if sent with 
return postage. 

Also reduced charge on all types and lengths. Tell us 
what you have—fiction, articles, verse—and the length of 
your manuscript and we will give you the lowest charge 
consistent with conscientious service. 

Special attention to criticism, revision, and marketing of 
book manuscripts. 

Standard text-books for writers. Catalogue. Bank and 
clients’ references. 


EDITORS 
James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve 
6 Alex. Bldg. Franklin, Ohio 
ARTICLES FICTION NARRATIVES 


Constructive criticism of typed manuscripts short or 
long. A professional service for intelligent writers and 
students. Promising material shaped for a market. Re- 
search in Western history, biography and annals. Long 
work properly edited, material examined, advice rend- 
ered. Rates: $5 up to 5000 words of Ms., thence $1 
each 1000 words up to 15,000, 75c on, transit charges. 
Consultation through letter alone, $3. Edwin L. Sabin, 


Every Writer 
Must Read This! 


An important symposium on an important subject: 
What is the future for the advance guard writer? What 
should he write? What chance have you for a break? 
READ “THE LOW-DOWN ON RADICAL WRIT- 
ING” by THOMAS H. UZZELL and joined by 
LOWRY CHARLES WIMBERLY, WILLIAM 
CARLOS WILLIAMS, FREDERICK -B. MAX- 
HAM, ALBERT R. WETJEN, FRED MILLER, 
JOSEPH KALAR (each an editor or former editor of 
an advance-guard magazine) in SECTION TWO of 
1933. THE OUTSTANDING LITERARY EVENT 
OF THE YEAR. 

Also many fine stories and poems and book reviews. 

50c a copy 


Special Introductory Offer: 3 Issues for $1.00 


1933—A YEAR MAGAZINE—1934 


721 Spruce St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Route 1, Hemet, Calif. 


College graduate, several years’ teaching experience, 
six year’s stenographic experience, offers 


First Class Typing Service 


Correct form, good bond paper, free carbon; minor 
corrections in spelling, punctuation, and grammar if 
desired. 35c per 1000 words; book rate, 30c; poetry, 
le per line. ELLA WILLIS GRAY, 325 Greenville St., 


LaGrange, Ga. 


DO THEY CLICK? 


If so, you are selling your stories. If you’re not, 
maybe I can help you make them click into the 
salable class. Perhaps you are on the border line, 
lacking only some one vital element that spells the 
difference between sales and rejections. I’d like to 
see that story of yours. 
I have helped others—and myself. I’ve sold mine 
to one of the greatest weeklies, to some of the 
pulps, to some of the literary group. Honor Roll 
Best Short Stories 1932. Listed in Distinctive 
Story Writers 1933. 
What a kick it is when one sells! Send yours 
along and let me get to work on it. 

Charges in advance $2.00 first thousand words, 

50c each additional thousand. Enclose return 

postage with story. Ten per cent in event of 

a sale, and fees refunded. 


HENRY EXALL 


18th Floor Allen Bldg., Dallas Texas 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of ‘Real Help for All Who Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The Writer's 
Monthly looks awfully good to me. For years I 
have been telling beginning authors that there is 
nothing in the world so good for them as such a 
magazine. It puts them in touch with publications 
they would otherwise not think of. So many writ- 
ers live away from New York, and since by the 
nature of the work it must be done in solitude, it 
seems to me that such a magazine coming in once a 

_ month is like hand-shakes from a fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 20 cents $2.00 a year 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


There's a NE-W WAY 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 

1839 Champa Street, Denver, \o. 

Without obligation send free book about the 
Creative Ability Developer. 


to WRITING SUCCESS 


You may have a free book about David Raffe- 
lock’s new discovery in teaching creative writ- 
ing. The Creative Ability Developer has made 
all types of writing easier and has opened new 
and valuable sources of ideas for scores of 
writers. Investigate its value 
to you 
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Needlecraft, Augusta, Me., is not buying contribu- 
tions at present, material being supplied by a regular 
staff. 

Short Stories, Garden City, N. Y., is in the market 
for true adventure stories up to 1000 words in length, 
paying good rates on acceptance. 

Scribner's Magazine, 597 Fifth Ave., New York, 
is no longer in the market for novelette length fiction. 

School Activities, Topeka, Kans., is in need of 
material for Parent-Teachers’ programs, also on good- 
will projects for schools. Payment is at 4 to 1/4 
cent a word on publication. 


Illustrated Love Magazine, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
(Tower) is reported to be having difficulty in secur- 
ing suitable short short-stories around 1500 words— 
not over 2000. Love interest must be triumphant. 
Payment is at good rates on acceptance. 


Adventure House, 80 Lafayette St., New York, 
headed by George Bruce, which now publishes Con- 
tact and Squadron, is reported to be contemplating the 
publication of several new pulp magazines in the 
near future. 

Woman’s World, 222 W. 39th St., New York, is 
now edited by Florence Brobeck. 

The Nation, 20 Vesey St., New York, now pays on 
publication for such material as it buys from outside 
writers. The bulk of its contents is staff-written. 


Characters, 367 Seabright Ave., Santa Cruz, Calif., 
desires to consider manuscripts of plays, poems, and 
stories which present characters, not over 5000 words 
in length. However, no payment is made. Paul 
Pfeiffer is editor. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


The Eugenics Research Association, Cold Spring 
Harbor, L. L., N. Y., offers a first prize of $3000 
and a second of $1000 for original researches on the 
probability of commitment for a mental disorder of 
any kind, based on the individual’s family history. 
The probability of commitment to an institution is 
the criterion upon which the research must hinge. 
But contestants are at liberty to pursue without pre- 
judice their own technique in making their investi- 
zations. Although it is not necessary for a prospec- 
tive contestant to notify the association of his inten- 
tion to enter the contest, the secretary will be glad to 
answer inquiries regarding it. Two years will be al- 
lowed for competitors to make and complete their 
studies. Typewritten and adequate reports of such 
studies are to be presented to the association on or 
before July 1, 1935, under a nom-de-plume accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope containing the name and 
address of the contestant. The awards will be made 
by three judges appointed by the association. The text 
of the prize-winning researches will be published in 
book form by the association. The subject, ‘Estima- 
tion of the probability of commitment for a mental 
disorder,” includes insanity, feeble-mindedness, epi- 
lepsy, etc. in a selected individual of a family group. 
“It is desirable to select a group of families in a 
definite geographical area. . . . any place in the United 
States. ... . The community should be one whose 
present population is around 5000 inhabitants and 
there should be a recorded history or a tradition of 
100—more or less—individuals known . . . to have 
some type of mental disorder. . . . Records taken from 
institutions for mentally disordered are especially re- 
liable and significant. It is most desirable “that the 
time covered be three generations or one hundred 
years..... White stocks only to be studied. It would 
add to the value of the findings if the forebears of 
the propositus shall have lived in the particular com- 
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munity for at least two generations.” . . . It would be 
advantageous if the investigator should live in the 
community during the period of his research. “‘It is 
highly desirable that creditable institutional, vital- 
statistical, and marriage records shall have been kept 
by the community and the state for at least two, and 
as far as possible, three generations. .. . . The criterion 
for mental disorder shall be as objective as possible. 
The best criterion is ‘commitment to an institution,’ 
public or private, of any sort for mental disorder of 
any sort.” This includes . . . poorhouses and other 
‘quest-institutions’ for custodial care. . . . The criter- 
ion of mental disorder is thus not merely biological, 
it is social and economic as well.” The report of the 
investigator should give: “History and description 
of the ‘set-up’. Sources of data used. Analysis. Con- 
clusions,” including computations, etc. 


Literature Across the Footlights, Mrs. Ida Benfey 
Judd, 410 Central Park West, New York, offers an 
international prize of $82.00 for the best short poem 
concerning these ideals: The Brotherhood of Man; 
The Joy and Beauty of Daily Life, as expressed in 
the poems of Edwin Markham. The prize will be 
awarded at Edwin Markham’s 82nd Birthday Celebra- 
tion, at the Little Theatre, April 23, 1934. All poems 
must be sent in by February 10, 1934. No poems re- 
turned. Poems must be typewritten. Edwin Arling- 
ton Bobinson, Robert Frost, John Hall Wheelock, and 
other poets will contribute the prize. Prominent edi- 
tors and poets will act as the judges. Address to Mrs. 
Ida Benfey at above address. 


Dog World, 3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, 
lll., is offering prizes of $25, $10, $5, and seven 
prizes of $1 each for poems dealing with dogs. Poems 
are not restricted in length and may be serious, hu- 
morous, lyrical, dramatic, inspirational or just ‘“dog- 
geral.’’ It is intended to make the contest an annual 
affair. Entries for 1933 should be mailed before De- 
cember 31, winners to be announced January 10, 1934, 
and winning poems to be published in the February 
issue of Dog World. Address: Dog World Annual 
Dog Poetry Award. 

Liberty, 1926 Broadway, New York, has discon- 
tinued its announcement calling for short-stories and 
offering from $100 to $500 each for those accepted. 


Redbook, 230 Park Ave., New York, every month 
offers prizes of $100 each for reports of four special 
types of bridge play, as follows: the best defensive 
play; the best-bid hand, the best-played hand, the 
most amusing hand. “Simply send in the details of 
cards held, bidding, play, and results.” Twenty $5 
prizes are offered for ‘‘next-best’’ hands, any of the 
four types. Send to Contract Bridge Editor. 


Benore Remedy Co., Station D, Box 1704, Cleve- 
land, O., offers five prizes of $25 to $5 for best slo- 
wy for Benore Remedies. Closes midnight, Novem- 

r 30. 

Michigan Sportsman (to be re-entitled The Great 
Lakes Sportsman), Lansing, Mich., is conducting a 
contest the purpose of which is to find the oldest 
active shotgun user in the United States or Canada, 
and to locate the oldest breech-loading shotgun still 
in service. The old-timer or his friend may submit 
a picture, together with full data as to his age, where 
born, how long he has been shooting, a rough estimate 
of number of rounds he may have fired, etc. A photo 
of the oldest gun is desirable but not essential; its 
history, so far as available, should be given. Monthly 
prizes of ammunition will be awarded to winners each 
month, until February 28, 1934, when a cash prize 
will be awarded to the winner of each of these 
two classes, and to the winner of a third class, which 
consists of the oldest combination of gun and shooter, 
ages combined. 
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W: CAN HELP YOU 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of manu- 
scripts as editor and authors’ agent; an intimate 
knowledge of present-day market conditions, gath- 
ered in the heart of the publishing world; a per- 
sonal acquaintance with practically every editor of 
importance in the United States—these should be 
of service to our clients, shouldn’t they? We will 
give you intelligent, sympathetic help and guidance, 
and you can count on us for absolute, straight-from- 
the-shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—-we want to help them to 
Zo forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been taking 
an active part in the agency, was formerly on the 
editorial staff of Macmillan Company. She is 
highly recommended by Harold §. Latham, Ida 
Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, 


and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recommendation from 
George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, Wil- 
liam L. Chenery, William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. 
Maule, Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, Marie M. Me- 
loney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas, H. W. Stokes, 
and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 


Robert Thomas Hardy Jane Hardy 
President Secretary and Treasurer 


55 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, MENTION 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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UuULD YOUR STORY BE FILMED? — 


There is one sure way to find out! Get your 
story read by an Editor! Stories | read and 
O.K. will receive Editorial consideration. 


Fourteen successful years in selling screen 
stories here in Hollywood means I AN 
HELP YOU. 


No “copyright” or “revision” racket. 


Learn about this profitable market, explained 
in my FREE booklet, ‘Inside Facts About 
Talking Picture Stories.” Write today. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Dept. 5 215 Baine Studio Building 


Hollywood, California | 


CHECKS—NOT REJECTION SLIPS! 
Authors! Sell Your Stories! 

I selling for others—I can sell for you. LET ME 
HEL - YOU WRITE STORIES THAT SELL. Fee for read- 
ing and constructive professional criticism for rewriting, 50c 
per 1000 words; minimum fee $1. Separate fee on each 
manuscript. Stamped addressed envelope and fee must ac- 
company all MSS. Ten per cent commission on sales. 

VERY SUCCESSFUL IN SELLING NOVELS 


M. M. COCKRILL 


Authors’ Agent and Literary Critic 
80-30 Broadway, Elmhurst, New York, N. Y. 


correct technical form which editors require. Prompt serv- 
ice, and neat and accurate work guaranteed. 25 cents per 
thousand words. Poetry 1 cent a line. Minor corrections free. 
Markets suggested. 


33244 Rennie Avenue Venice, California 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Let me type your manuscripts and arrange them in the 


RUBY DENTON 


Agency is maintained. 


tional 1000) and return postage. 


Send for free leaflet, ‘‘What Editors Want.” 


If You Wish Sales Service ---- 


For those readers who are more interested in making an immediate marketing test of their 
manuscripts than in obtaining criticism and counsel, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales 


It offers major advantages over the writer’s individual effort. First, it eliminates resultless 
and expensive submission and mailing labor. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Staff examines 
each manuscript expertly against the background of its down-to-the minute knowledge of 
magazines and their current editorial needs. 
it is returned to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion accompanies. 


If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is expertly offered to magazines in an effort to 
accomplish a sale. When checks are received from publishers, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
makes settlements promptly, less 10% commission, minimum commission $5. 


To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales Agency, you need only submit your manuscript 
with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 words in each manuscript, 25 cents for each addi- 


The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, forlorn hopes, or material of limited 
appeal. Its services are offered for good fiction and articles. Address— 


@ The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 


1839 CHAMPA ST. 


If the manuscript is not considered salable, 


DENVER, COLO. 
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“Rah! Rah! Rah! TOUCHDOWN!” | 


As the teams line up, the quarterback calls , 


QW 
signals, the whistle shrills . . . 


Dwell for a moment on the part coaching has played 
in the drama before you. Some men are stronger than 
others—like the star full-back, whose punts have kept 
the ball in enemy territory, or Billings, the lightning 
threat at left end—but every one is a product of the 
coaching art. A poor guard has been made into a pow- 
erful half, an ordinary punter into an intercollegiate 
sensation, because a discerning coach appraised pos- 
sibilities and directed training. 


Coaching has its place in the theatre. Your favorite 
star has probably labored days on end with a veteran 
coach, to eliminate speech, carriage, and other faults. 
No musical career would be attempted without coach- 
ing. And coaching explains the success of a majority 
of platform speakers. 


Coaching has its important place in writing, too. No 
more than the punter can analyze the defect in his 
technique, and determine the slight change which will 
add an average 15 yards, can most beginning writers 
discern their obvious weaknesses. They write as they 
do because it seems to them the best way, but they are 
wrong, as proved by repeated rejections. 

Lacking a coach’s sympathetic and expert guidance, 
in 99.5% of cases they become discouraged and quit. 
They are victims of a psychological ailment afflicting a 
great many artists. Creative blindness! 


The Author & Journalist staff critics are essentially coaches. They size up a client as expertly as the veteran coach 
judges Freshman “‘material.’”’ They know the weaknesses which can be ironed out, the qualities which fit a writer for one 
kind of writing, bar him from others. a. \ 

They offer their opinions kindly and sympathetically—for every staff critic, before becoming a successful writer, was a 4, ‘ 
beginner once himself—but mainly they are actuated by determination to make the most of the client’s writing qualifications A 


There is no standard length for an A. & J. coaching report, other than that it shall be long enough to do the job well, 
A great deal of helping—unselfish effort—is taken as a matter of course. Individual manuscripts are often the subject of 
staff conferences, and every criticism, before it leaves the office, is reviewed by Willard E. Hawkins, editor of The Author 
& Journalist. 

Thig is an invitation to writers to avail themselves of expert literary coaching service. Charges are very reasonable; 
service, the fastest in the country. And every fiction client receives the famed A. & J. Progress Report, rating the manu- 
script on NINETEEN WRITING FUNDAMENTALS. 


THE REASONABLE FEES ARE 


The Author & Journalist Criticism Department, | For each prose manuscript of , < 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. | 1,000 words $2.00 5,000 to 6,000 $4.50 \ 
1,000 to 2,00 -50 6,0 7,0 
i I desire a complete Author & Journalist criticism of my 3000 to 87000 \\ 
1 | 3,000 to 4,000 3.50 8,000 to 9,000 6.00 
manuscript entitled 4,000 to 5,000 4.00 9,000 to 10,000 6.50 
Longer MSS., per 1,000 words me -40 
7a | OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES 
which I send herewith. It contains words, and I Literary revision with typing, per M. words $2.00 
} : Letter perfect typing, prose, per M. -50 
i enclose to cover, in accordance with your regular Verse criticism: Each poem, 20 lines or less 1.00 
scale of fees. I also enclose return postage. If this is a fiction Additional lines, each ‘ .05 
manuscript, I understand I am to receive the PROGRESS Play criticisms: For each act _ 60 
CHART and A. & J. Story Sales System, All fees payable in advance. Enclose return postage. 
Name | SEND THOSE MANUSCRIPTS TODAY! 
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